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HE public were surprized last Saturday morning with the 


aa t 


announcement that a second son had been born to 
the Prince of Wales. The political importance of this event 
may be small. The stability of the English throne does not 


depend upon a life more or less in the direct line of 
succession. but it is, nevertheles:, an event which ought 
not to be passed over without a wor. of loyal and affectionate 
congratulation to the Royal family. Nothing which 


augmeuts the happiness of her Majesty or of the heir 
apparent of the Crown can be indifferent to the people of 
these realms. We feel an intimate interest in their welfare, 


Weare not less 


touched by anything that concerns them, because its bearing 


and make their joys and sorrows our own. 


on the peace and prosperity of the nation is remote and 
Our if 
We gratefully acknowledge the many obligations 


indirect. sympathy is not slighter because is 
unselfish. 
under which we have been laid by the Queen, and we look 
forward to a continuance, under his Royal Highness and his 
amiable consort, of those blessings which a pure and virtuous 
court confers 
hiked srdava hes beunt 1 te look -u he highest family 
thirty years has taught us to look up to the highest familly 
lL 


m 


upon a nation. A happy experience of nearly 
in the kingdom as the type and model of unstained and 
dignified domestic life. 
were unmoved by anything which tends to give fulness and 


It wonld be strang: indeed if we 


e, or which supplies new stimulants 


completeness to such a li 
and new objects for those home affections which are common 
to the palace and the cottage, and which bind all ranks 
together by the magic “touch of nature,” which thrills 
through all. Weare quite certain that, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, the birth of Queen Victoria’s 
last grandson was hailed with sincere and unaffected joy ; 
and that his Royal parents received a full measure of the 
sympathy to which their virtues eminently entitle them. 

A grievous case of neglect or stupidity on the part of the 
Indian authorities has lately created a painful sensation, 
which we trast will not be allowed to subside until the 
guilty parties are brought to punishment. A detachment 
of Royal Artillery has been decimated by cholera in conse- 
quence of having been ordered to march, at the most 
unhealthy season of the year, through a district known to 
bo infected with this deadly disease. We need not enter 
into the details of that most fatal expedition, for they must 
by this time be perfectly familiar to all readers of the daily 
journals. Still less need we comment on the 
bearing of both officers and men under the frightful ordeal 
to which they were so wantonly subjected. Under a trial 
far severer than the shock of battle—with their comrades 
falling fast around them—in presence of dread uncer- 
tainty as to the next victim of the pestilence—the bonds 
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of discipline were never relaxed, 
thought only of doing their duty to the last. 
of these gallant men gives them a place besides those 
who went down in the Birkenhead. Higher praise we 
kuow not how toaward. But in proportion to our admira- 
tion for the victims of official misconduct, should be our 
determination to discover with whom the blame of that 
The matter must not be suffered to drop 
It must not be smothered in a heap of 


but they one and all 
The conduct 


misconduct lies. 
or be hushed up. 
correspondence between the authorities at home and the 
authorities in India. The House ef Commons onght to 
insist upon having from Sir Charles Wood, at the very 
earliest opportunity, a clear and definite statement upon the 
subject. No rank or position should be suffered to shield 
the person who is responsible for having given that fatal 
order which sent a portion of her Majesty’s troops to 
almost certain death. It is said with every appearance of 
truth that the local authorities at Mhow are free from 
blame, and that they remonstrated firmly but ineffectually 
against a step which was forced upon them by a superior 
authority. It is difficult to believe that the able and 
experienced Governor of Bombay should have insisted upon 
a march against which those who were best acquainted with 
the circumstances protested. And the antecedents of Sir 
William Mansfield, the newly appointed commander-in- 
chief, have certainly been such, that we should hear with 
lively satisfaction that the responsibility does not lie at his 
door. Weare not, however, at present in a position to 
do more than call for the most searching, prompt, and 
impartial inquiry. All we can now say is that “somebody” 
is answerable for the death of twenty-one men, one woman, 
and four children, out of one hundred and twenty souls, and 
that no time ought to be lost in discovering who that 
“somebody” is. ‘The inevitable and unavoidable loss of 
precious English lives in Indian service is too great for 
us to regard with indifference their wauton sacrifice on the 
shrine of official carelessness or routine. 

Notwithstanding an earnest appeal from M. von Bis- 
marck, the Prussian Chamber of Deputies have rejected the 
bill sanctioning loan for the construction of a fleet. 
They did not do this on the ground that Prussia does not 
want a large navy, and that the proposed outlay was 
therefore a piece of wanton extravagance. On that point 
they appear to be quite at one with the Government. 
Bat they very reasonably object to place money in the 
hands of a Government which has so glaringly violated the 
constitution, and has so consistently and so insolently set 
the representatives of the people at defiance. Whether 
the step they have taken will have any effect remains to 
be seen. The Prime Minister assured them beforehand 
that it would have none whatever; and we can easily 
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believe that this will be the case if the requisite money 
can be raised by taxation. But if it is necessary to resort 
to foreign capitalists, these gentlemen may not be indifferent 
to the fact that the Prussian Parliament has formally 
refused its sanction to the loan. It is difficult to say how 
long the present state of things in that country may con- 
tinue, but it is clear that it cannot be permanent ; and so 
soon as the Chamber of Deputies recovers its control 
over the finances of the country, it will obviously 
have a right to repudiate obligations which have been 
contracted without its sanction, and in defiance of its 
veto. These are, however, subjects of consideration for 
the people of Prussia, and for the capitalists in question, 
rather than for us. We are more interested in watching 
the development of M. von Bismarck’s policy in regard to 
the Duchies. On that point he explained himself very 
frankly in the course of the debate on the Loan Bill. 
Prussia, he told his hearers, was in Slesvig-Holstein, and 
there she meant to stay until some one could show a better 
title. Considering that the Minister obviously intends to 
be himself the judge of the goodness or badness of this 
title, his declaration is equivalent to saying that Prussia 
will not go out until she has got all that she desires. 





The resolutions of the Estates of the Duchies were 
treated, as might have been anticipated, with the utmost 
contempt. “No resolutions of the Estates will oust 
us from our stand-point,” says the Minister, and we 
see no reason to doubt his word. Austria’ was 
-4 , 

just alluded to—apparently for decency’s sake—as thie 


co-proprietor of the conquered provinces; but this was 
immediately followed by the remark that if Prussia abides 
quietly by the claims she has made, she will probably get 
all she has asked. It is unnecessary to do more than re- 
mind our readers that Prussia has asked for concessions 
which would render Slesvig-Holstein a mere dependency 
of the North German power. We are not at all surprised 
that such concessions are insisted upon ; but the fact of 
M. von Bismarck telling us his intentions in this frank and 
peremptory manner is nota little significant. It proves that 
he does not dread any serious obstruction to his plans from 
either Austria or France. The Emperor Louis Napoleon has 
indeed displayed an ostentatious indifference to German 
politics during the last few years. The cabinet of Vienna 
is obviously wanting in the firmness requisite for dealing 
with so exigeant an ally. It struggles feebly but vainly 
against the pressure to which it is unsparingly subjected ; 
and seems rather solicitous to yield with dignity than intent 
upon holding its ground. It has within the last few days 
made another concession to Prussia by agreeing to the con- 
vocation of the Slesvig-Holstein Estates which were con- 
stituted in the year 1854. We cannot at present pene- 
trate the purpose of M. von Bismarck in calling that body 
together, but it is quite certain that- he expects to 
derive material advantage from their meeting. So far as it 
goes, he has therefore won another diplomatic victory over 
his “ally ;” nor do we think that he is unreasonable in 
looking forward to complete success in the path of aggression 
and aggrandisement which he has chalked out for himself 
and his master. 


The negotiations which lately took place between his 
Holiness the Pope and the Government of Victor Em- 
manuel do not seem to be regarded with unmixed satis- 
faction by the Italians. Although the object of M. 
Vegezzi’s mission was ostensibly nothing more than an 
arrangement in respect to the vacant sees, it seems to be 
feared that it was in reality of a more important character. 
The Italians are obviously apprehensive that General della 
Marmora and his colleagues are preparing to commit them- 
selves to some one of the many schemes which have been 
proposed for reconciling Italy with the Pope. Now, in 
spite of all that has been said or written on this subject— 
in spite, perhaps, of some obvious considerations of pru- 
dence,—any compromise on this point is supremely distaste- 
ful to the nation. Every considerable party is bent upon 
acquiring possession of Rome, and is entirely indisposed to 
leave his Holiness the faintest shadow of temporal power. 
Such being the case, it is not surprising that some distrust 
should be felt at the readiness with which the overtures 
of the Pope have been welcomed by the Cabinet of Turin. 
It is so unlikely that any propositions consistent with the 
unity of Italy should proceed from the former quarter, that 
it nimy well appear dangerous to enter the meshes of Papal 
diplomacy. ‘This, at any rate, is certain, that considerable 





uneasiness does exist, and that it has found vent in a great 
meeting lately held at Turin, with the avowed object of 
commencing an electoral agitation against the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope. Looking at the matter from a 
distance, we cannot help thinking that this uneasiness is 
somewhat unreasonable. But we shall not regret its 
existence if the result be a clear and decisive expression by 
the new Parliament of unshaken fidelity to the cause of 
Italian unity. After all, the best chance which the Italians 
have of acquiring Rome as their capital lies in convincing 
every one that they will be content with nothing less. 


Her Majesty’s Government have oflicially recognised the 
fact “that peace has been restored within the whole terri- 
tory of which the United States of North America before 
the commencement of the civil war were in undisturbed 
possession ;” and the English authorities in all ports, 
harbours, and waters are instructed henceforth to refuse 
permission to any vessels of war carrying the Confederate 
flag to enter any such ports, harbours, or waters. Although 
we cannot help thinking that this declaration on the part 
of the British Government is somewhat premature, so long 
as Texas remains unconquered and Galvestor is still 
blockaded, we are quite ready to admit that no very sub- 
stantial objection can be taken to it. ‘The civil war is 
virtually over, however disagreeable it may be to acknow- 
ledge the fact. In vain does the New York correspondent 
of the Zimes dilate upon the resources of Texas, and 
hold out hopes of a successful Confederate resistance in 
the State. It is obvious that “the wish is father to the 
thought,” which derives no countenance from sober military 
calculations. The Confederate armies beyond the Missis- 
sippi have never been fit to meet disciplined troops in the 
open field; and although Kirby Smith and the officers 
who have joined him are not destitute of ability, we 
do not think that they are at all capable of holding their 
own against such a general as Sheridan, when command- 
ing an army superior both in numbers and in equip- 
ment. A straggling, irregular contest may be waged 
for some time in the vast plains of the South-West ; 
but as its result is merely a question of time, and as 
it can involve no political issues, it will not excite much 
interest in Europe. That interest is at present almost en- 
tirely concentrated upon the fate of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 
We hesitate to believe that the President of the late Con- 
federacy has been placed in irons. From an outrage so cruel 
and so mean we would fain hope that even Mr. Johnson 
would shrink. Todo the people of the Northern States 
justice, they seem to have received the intelligence 
with a mixture of incredulity and disgust ; and, whatever 
may be their faults, we scarcely think them capable of 
abusing so foully the advantages of victory. If it should 
turn out that Mr. Davis has been treated in the manner 
described, those who have directed or authorized such a 
measure will certainly incur the indignation of the whole 
civilized world beyond the boundaries of the United States. 
It seems neither generous nor wise to try Mr. Davis for 
treason,—the overt act of treason assigned being the last 
invasion of Maryland. But it is just possible that this 
proceeding may be merely intended to elicit from the 
Supreme Court a declaration upon the subject of State 
rights. We fear, indeed, that something far more serious is 
meant ; but, until we have substantial grounds, we will not 
anticipate an event so painful and so disgraceful as the 
execution of the political chief of several millions of people. 
There are, however, indications that the United States 
Government entertain towards the principal “rebels” a 
vindictive animosity. According to the Tribune, the 
Attorney-General says that the amnesty proclamation was 
only a means to secure the suppression of the rebellion ; 
that, the rebellion ended, the amnesty is void ; that it does 
not restore citizenship or property ; but that the confiscation 
decrees are in full force. ‘Those who obtain such opinions 
from eminent legal functionaries have generally made up 
their minds beforehand to act upon the advice. Nor can it 
be denied that the Attorney-General’s view of the amnesty 
proclamation opens the way to a proscription of the widest 
and most searching character. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 
As the one Minister who can think, in a Cabinet which 
cannot think and will not act, Mr. Gladstone’s situation 
resembles nothing so much as the terrible Roman punishment 
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which consisted in chaining a living man to a dead body. 
Wherever he goes, he still drags with him the corpse of defunct 
Whiggism. At Chester, on his mission of paternal affection, 
he found that the foul efflaviam had preceded his arrival, and 
that the electors had already begun to inquire whether anything 
good could still remain in connection with so decaying a mass 
as our present Government. Mr. Gladstone struggles, indeed, 


with the courage of a man and the devotion of a martyr | 


against his fate. He credits Government with his own indi- 
vidual measures—his French treaty, his Post-office banks and 
insurance Offices; he points to the medals for old services 
on the breast of his colleagues, and he asks whether there is 
not still evidence of life there. But in his secret soul he pro- 
bably rests his hope in the fact itself that Whiggism is dead, 
past galvanizing. He trusts that in a short time the process 
of natural decay will rid him of his burden, and that the 
strength of his own vitality will enable him to survive the 
period during which he must endure the horrible companion- 
ship. Perhaps he may. 
voluntary, and he might to-morrow be a free man if he desired 
it. And the question for him is, whether he is wise in main- 
taining for the present a connection from which he gains 
nothing, and by which he loses, perhaps, something more than 
time and strength. 

For supposing, first, that the ensuing election leaves parties 
in much their present relative strength, so that the old set, the 


But the companionship, after all, is | 


turned out in order that they may be let in to carry it? The 
public cannot in such an event distinguish between Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues. It will arraign them all of self- 
seeking and of insincerity. And the eloquence and abilities 
which, devoted to the cause at some present cost, would 
have advanced it to a solution, because seen to be sincere 
and earnest, will have but little effect when suspected of 
being merely false and selfish. 

No doubt there is a third possibility, which we must 
assume as that which is in Mr. Gladstone’s eye. It is that 
on the death of Lord Palmerston, which everybody foresees 
will be the termination of the present false position of 
parties, the actual or virtual leadership of the Liberal party 
will devolve on Mr, Gladstone, and he will then be able to 
impress on its policy that form which he thinks most suitable 
for the times. And there is, no doubt, much reason in 
the expectation. He will in that case, if the party is in 
office, either be Premier or at least leader of the House of 
Commons, and therefore able to make his own terms. If out 
of office, his leadership will be even more unquestioned. But 


_ we may still ask—what is the gain, and what the loss, of his 


Palmerstons, Russells, Greys, Woods, all hold office under a | 


Is Mr. 
] 


ll, 


Gladstone in that case still to take 
confessed leader in mind, he is only 
Is he still to content himself with only 


renewed lease. 
only a position in whic 
subordinate in power ? 


administrative reforms such as any intelligent Treasury clerk | 
could suggest, while leaving all those social and _ political 


Reforms to which his intellect does homage to make their own 
slow way, unaided by his eloquence, his influence, his energy ? 
Will he be satisfied to use his talent only to make his 
fellow-men alittle more comfortable in outward circumstances, 


while laying up in a napkin all that talent which might be | 


spent in enlarging and confirming the Constitution, in making 
men feel their responsibilities to each other, in raising them to 
understand and to perform the trusts of freemen, to recognise 
and accept the self-control, the self-sacrifice, the self-dependence, 
which alone can qualify them for their place as men, not as 
children—as Christians, not as fatalist heathens? Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, tells us that “ he laments that the mind of 
the country is not more prepared than at present it seems to 
be for a sensible extension of the franchise to the working 
man.’ Well, but whose fault is it that the mind of the 
country is not more prepared? Is it not in some part the 
fault already of Mr. Gladstone, who, thinking that the suffrage 
ought to be extended, has done no more than, once last year 
and once this year, to say calmly that he thinks so, but who 
has used none of those gifts by which he can enchain the 
attention and persuade the reason of his auditors and of the 
nation in the furtherance of that opinion? It was not by 
coldly stating that, in his judgment, the Corn-laws ought to be 
repealed, that Mr. Cobden won their repeal, and that the world 
now honours his name for achieving it. He made his actions 
accord with his thoughts; he perceived it was the most 
important question then pressing for solution; he knew that 
the mind of the country was against him ; but he set himself to 
convert the mind of the country. Mr. Gladstone cannot think 
the extension of the franchise less important now than Corn- 
law Repeal was then. But how can he reconcile it with his 
reason and his conscience to do less for it, through successive 
Governments, than O'Connell did, than Earl Grey did, than 
Cobden did, for the several measures they advocated, and at 
last carried ? 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the elections alter the 
position of parties, and throw the old Liberal section into a 
minority, since nobody ever suggests that they are likely to 
increase their majority. What, in such a case—a very probable 
one—will be Mr. Gladstone’s position? Scarcely more 
creditable than on the other supposition we have just con- 
sidered. He will then be only one of a Liberal Opposition, 
all of whom will at once be converted to strong Radical views. 








We shall then see Russells and Greys and Woods crying out for | 
But the country is very intelligent | 


a wide measure of Reform. 
now on the matter of party tactics, and will quite under- 
stand the motive and objects of the game. And will it be 
satisfactory to Mr. Gladstone to find himself classed as merely 
one of the gamesters? Will it bea high position for him 
to have achieved to be merely pointed out as one of those 
who in office said they were in favour of Reform, but never 
made a sacrifice for it, and who out of office declare that 
Reform is so essential that every other Government must be 








present submission? The gain is that he preserves fidelity 
to his party code, that he preserves unchallenged his party 
claims, that he avoids any of the present evils of breaking up 
the party majority. The loss is that he allows doubt to rest 
upon his own character, that he seems to palter with the 
leading question of the day for the sake of place, and that 
to save the party majority for a few months he risks the 
party’s existence during many years. Of course, if Mr. 
Gladstone were to insist at present on Government making a 
definite statement of its principles, and were, in default of 
such statement, to leave office and make his own statement, 
the result would be that Lord Palmerston would be ousted. 
But it is also beyond a doubt that many an election which 
will now be won by the Tories—because no true Liberal cares 
to take the trouble of voting for a Palmerstonian—would be 
saved by the Palmerstonian becoming a Gladstonian, and so 
rallying all the weakened Liberal forces. And when Parlia- 
ment met again, instead of a confused mob of Whigs, elected 
on no principle, and supported by no public sentiment, there 
would be a phalanx of definite Liberals standing round Glad- 
stone, holding the confidence of the country because of the 
proved unselfishness and statesmanship of their leader, and 
certain to absorb, by force of the attraction of fixed convic- 
tion, all the loose members of the party whom the fall of Lord 
Palmerston would cast adrift. How different a future from 
that of a body which will owe its coherence only to the 
prolonged life of one individual, having neither purpose 
of action nor merit of principle, and which on the death of 
their leader will not only have to seek a new one, but to deter- 
mine what are to be the doctrines which he is to profess ! 

No one can fail, however, to understand and to sympathize 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reluctance to take a 
decided step, and by so doing to sever himself from the existing 
leaders of the party with which he has so long acted. His 
own mind is progressive, and he cannot fail to make allowance 
for the weakness which adheres to ideas which he once held 
himself. Moreover, he is surrounded by party influences 
and traditions, and he receives, first and chiefly, information 
from party sources, He is thus misadvised as to the feeling of 
the Liberal public, outside the circle of office. He does not 
know the strength of opinion in favour of Reform which exists 
in the country, and which only awaits a leader to make itself 
felt. But in this difficulty he has at least a safe adviser in his 
own conscience. He knows that extension of the franchise is 
the most vitally important question which now affects the 
community. It is for him to ask himself whether he can best 
promote the opinions he holds upon it by maintaining an 
alliance with a Government which declines to promote them at 
all, or by declaring them for himself, and acting in accordance 
with his declaration. 








M. THIERS ON FRENCH FINANCE. 


M. Turers is neither a great statesman nor a sound econo- 
mist, but he is an admirable financial critic. His shrewdness, 
his industry, and his knowledge of business enable him to 
extract the truth from accounts, however skilfully “ cooked,” 
while his lucid and animated style, his felicity of illustration, 
and his power of sarcasm make the most complicated subjects 
plain, and give interest to the dullest and driest. A debate upon 
the English Budget may be important although it is tedious, 
because the policy of the country depends upon its issue. A 
debate upon the French Budget is nothing unless it is amusing 
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and attractive, because it is followed by no vote, and does not invariably happen. 


directly inflnence the course of the Government. It is a purely 
intellectual conflict, and those who would win its honours 
must come prepared to excite, to amuse, to fascinate. M. Thiers 
has on more than one occasion shown how completely he is 
equal to the exigencies of the situation, and has extorted even 
from unfriendly listeners a reluctant tribute of attention and 
applause. But not one of his previous Budget speeches was 
in all respects equal to that which he delivered the other day. 
Certainly from no other source can we gain so clear an insi; tht 


into the system of French finance, or into the Imperial art of 


making things pleasant. Nor are we aware that any other 
speaker has so ly and so bluntly expressed in the Corps 
Législatif waat nearly every one thinks about the canses and 
motives of the lavish expenditure which is continually op ¢ 
the me deb t of the country by fast acenmnlating def 
According to M. Thiers the Empire is the final cause of i 
extravagance of the Emperor. A nation which is free—which 
conducts its own affairs—which enjoys 
political life, may dispense with meretricious excitement. But 
a nation which is governed, and does not govern itself, must 
be kept amused. Objects must be found for its attention. Its 
love of glory must be excited; its tastes must be gratified. 
Hence frequent wars and a constant succession of magnificent 
public works are essential to the existence of a despotic igi 
Peace and economy can only come in the train of a ce ene: - 
tional system. We have no doubt that M. Thiers is perfec 
right in saying that the causes Bpor which he dwells ae a 
aggravated the evils of which he complains. But we fear that 


] 
ire 


to some extent those evils have their root in the character of 


the French people. When a love of magnificence, show, and 
excitement is accompanied by ereat impatience of taxation, it 
is almost impossible that any government should maintain 
its popularity without overrunning its income. There will 
be a normal ¢ ndency to borrow money; and, in point 
of fact, there has been sn rn a tendency under nearly every 
administration which has ruled France for the last fifty years. 
It was truly said | in the course of the last debate, that the reign 
of Lonis Philippe was by no means a period of balanced 
budgets; and that even under the citizen king the national 
debt manifested an unhealthy capacity of growth. Still there 
was at that time nothine like the financial recklessness which 
has marked the whole course of the empire, and, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of M. Fould, yet runs riot in almost undiminished 
license. The truth is that when once a government goes in for 
magnificence, it is almost impossible to set bounds to ex- 
travagance. The example set in the highest quarter is imitated 
from one end of the official hierarchy to the other. Every 
department seeks to give an imperial character to its adminis- 
tration, and the state bleeds at every pore. Even in England 
Mr. Gladstone has great difficulty in controlling those whose 
business it is to spend and not to raise money, althon; gh he is 
able to hold the Honse of Commons in ferrorem over them. 
We can quite understand that Louis Napoleon’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer finds it almost impossible to moderate the 
demands of functionaries who know that he has only to ask 
and have, and who can siocaivs enforce their demands by 
appealing to that fear of an unemployed population, which 
haunts more or less every government in France, but which 
never haunted any government so much as that of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon. 

The mode in which French budgets are prepared and passed 
seems to be contrived with a view to render it as difficult as 
possible to arrive at an exact idea of the income and expen- 
diture. In England we have but one budget, and at the end 
of the year the Chancellor of the Exchequer is expected to 
State, and does state, the balance on the previous twelve- 
months. We are told, in the first instance, exactly what it is 
expected we shall spend, and we are told plainly avyear after- 


wards whether we have spent more or less. But they manage 


things differently in France. There they indulge in the luxury 
of no fewer than five budzets, In the first place, there is the 
ordinary badget, which is supposed to represent the normal 


expenditure of the State. That is put down in the present 
year at 1,720,000,000f Then there is the special budget for 
the departments an ‘ communes, varying from 250,000, 000F. to 
2 £0,009, 000F, No comes the extraordinary budget, from 
120,900,000F. to te ),000,000F Bot the Minister of Finance is 


In England 


still not bound toe aitine himself to these budgcts. 


it is expected that the Chancellor the Exchequer shall foresee 
what morey he will require, and shall expend no more 
unless under circumstances of a thoroughly exceptional 
character. Bat in France it is recognised as a matter 
of course, that unforeseen expenses will occur, and (equally 


as a matter of course) they do, under these circumstances, 


the healthy action of 
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Hence, at the end of the year, we get a 
fourth or “ rectificative ” budget of something like another 
100,000,000f.; and lastly, we have the “final settlement,” 
generally entailing a further grant by special laws of from 
20,000,000f. to 80,000,000f. The “ ordinary ” budget is thus 
expanded from something like  1,700,000,000f. to about 
2,300,000,000f.; and, what is far more important, the real 
figures are concealed from the Chambers and the public until 
it is too late for the disclosure to have any salutary effect. 
In the meantime, the delusion is kept up, that because there 
is an apparent surplus on the ordinary budget, the finances 
are in a sound state. It is said that the expenditure in the 
extraordinary budget is optional—i.e., that it will not take 
place unless there be funds in hand—or that it is a special 
burthen upon the current year, and will not ocenr again. 
That, of course, serves to give the Government an apparent 
justification for meeting the demands upon them by all sorts 
of financial contrivances. The floating debt is increased, the 
sinking fund is drawn upon, something is taken from the army 
dotation fund, and thus the current outgoings are met. But, 
unfortunately, the representations which are made every year 
with regard to the extraordinary budget turn out every year 
to be unfounded. 

rdinary ” expenditure to be met in the first instance by 
in a permanent 


There 1s a never-failing current of “ extra- 
temporary devices, but ultimately resultin 
addition to the national delt. From this mode of con- 
ducting business it is next to impossible—M. Thiers says it 
took him nearly two months—to ascertain the true relation 
between income and expenditure at any partienlar moment, 
or on any budget which is under the consideration of the 
Chambers. The actual result of the financial manage- 
ment of the country only appears when, in the course of a 
few years, the floating debt exceeds all bounds, and if 
hecomes absolutely necessary to fund a portion of it. An 
operation of the kind was performed not many years since, 
and it was accompanied by the fairest promises of amendment 
and economy. But, if M. Thiers is correct—and we cannot 
see that his figures have been successfully impugned—there 
has been no real reformation. He estimates the actual 
receipts from revenue at not more than 1,904,000,000f. The 
first three budgets for the present year are stated at 
2,086,000,000f.; leaving upon their face a deficiency of 
But then, there are the “ rectificative ” budget, 


. 4 


special laws, to follow; and, judging 
I 


L182 00u0,000F, 
and the votes under 
from the past, these cannot be taken at less than another 
200,000,000f. The ultimate result, therefore, is deficiency of 
something hke 300,000,000f Well might the Orleanist orator 
declare that to continue in such a course is “ to walk blindfold 
on to bankruptcy.” 

That the most serions embarrassments must ensue unles 
measures of retrenchment are taken, or the revenue grows at a 
rate of which it has not hitherto shown itself susceptible, is per- 

fectly obvious. Indeed, we scarcely see how a financial crisis 
is to be averted, unless koth causes combine to restore the 
equilibrium. But although it is easy to recommend economy 
to the Emperor, it is far more difficult for him to carry it out. 
We should onrselves be inclined to think that the nimbeis of 
the army might be reduced; but M. Thiers will not hear 
of that. In his view it is still the paramount duty of France 
to exert a commanding influence in regulating the affairs of the 
Continent, and, therefore (to use his own words), “ solong as 
Austria continues restless about Venetia, as long as Prussia 
aims at dominating the small German states, and as long as 
Russia shall choose to retain Poland, and foster her designs 
upon the East, I conclude that any serious reduction of the 
army is impossible.” If the notion which underlies these 
observations be that of Frenchmen in general,—and we fear it 
is,—it would certainly be a most dangerous act on the part of 
the Emperor to part with any portion of the troops on which 
his influence depends. Again, there is another source of 
economy. The occupation of Rome costs 60,000,000f. a year; 
but M. Thiers, in a late speech, protested most energetically 
against any saving in that direction. In all probability, how- 
ever, the saving will be made in spite of him, and the Emperor 
will so far show himself wiser than his adviser. But there is 
still a huge gap to be filled up. “ Withdraw your troops from 
Mexico,” says M. Thiers—advice, we repeat, easy to give, 
bat hard to follow. We dare say that the Emperor now 
regrets as much as any one that he ever sent an army 
to that country; but he cannot be insensible to the loss 
of prestige which would attend its withdrawal. If his difh- 
culties in connection with the new empire arose solely from the 
population of Mexico, he might affect to be generous— might 
allege that he had been misled as to their real wishes, and 
might even make political capital by withdrawing when he 
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found that the Archduke Maximilian was cbnoxious to them. 
But unfortunately every one can see that it is not the Mexican 


people, but the U nited States 5; which are the real source of | 


danger and apprehension. If the French army retires from 
Mexico, it will be apparent to all that it does so because Louis 
Napoleon dares not risk a collision with Andrew Johnson. We 
do not think that his Majesty could safely allow that to be 
said of him. In spite of the unpopularity of the expedition, 
France is now more or less committed to it, and the national 
vanity of Frenchmen would suffer deeply if their flag were 
seen in retreat before a foreign antagonist. The army would 
certainly feel strongly indignant at anything of the kind, and 
the Emperor cannot afford to affront the army. There only 
remains a reduction in the amount of the expenditure on public 
works. But any saving, to be safely effec ted here, must be very 
gradually effected. After encouraging a large portion of the 
population to depend for many years on Gursniiet employ- 
ment, it is utterly impossible to turn them sndde nly adrift and 
tell them to care for themselves. The possible consequences of 
such a step may be a matter of perfect indifference to 
M. Thiers, but the Emperor cannot be expected to see the 
matter in the same light. He may be excused for thinking 
more of the stability of his dynasty and the tranquillity of the 
nation, than of securing a balance between income and ex- 
Nor do we imagine that any immediate crash is 
It is a rhetorical exaggeration to say that France 
is “on the brink of a financial gulf.” Unquestionably a country 
of such vast and increasing resources, and with such a command 
of credit in the money markets of the world, may continue 
for some time longer in her present course. But it is never- 
theless true that such a course can, if persisted in, “have 
only one termination; nor can it ever be too soon for those 
who are interested in its 

warning as M. Thiers has done in the striking address upon 
which we have been commenting. It may be difficult to leave 
the paths of prodigality for those of frugality; but sooner or 
later the thing will have to be done. 


penditure 
imminent. 


OUR RISING STATESMEN. 


Sarp a Cabinet Minister in the House of Commons the other 
day, “ A general election is approaching, and none of us know 
when the next Parliament assembles, on which side of the 
House we shall sit, or where we shall be.” A Conservative 
majority would of course make a clean sweep of the Treasury 
bench. But if Lord Palmerston should enter upon another 
term of office, some Ministerial changes are inevitable. 
Sir C. Wood is too old to seek another constituency, and 
rumour has not only called him to the Upper House, but has 
endowed him with an earldom. He will scarcely be permitted 
to carry the seals of India with him, for the real power of the 
State centres more and more in the Commons, and a good deal 
of jealousy from time to time breaks out at the undue propor- 
tion of Cabinet Ministers already in the Upper House. 
General Peel said the other day, and the assertion was loudly 
cheered, that the Secretary of State for War ought to sit in 
the Commons, and not in the Lords. Earlde Grey and Ripon 
served an apprenticeship to the War Office under Lord 
Herbert, and he discharges the duties of Minister for War with 
enlightened zeal and industry. It may be admitted that an 
Under Seer: etary cannot spe: ak with the same authority as his 
chief, and that if Lord de Grey had been a member of the 
Lower House the Dawkins case need not have occupied that 
House for more than an hour instead of the better part of a 
week, Still, in any redistribution of offices, the Premier will 
have no little difficulty in finding a better War Minister than 
Earl de Grey among his supporters in the House of Commons. 
When Lord Herbert died, the First Minister was compelled to 
offer to the late Sir G. C. Lewis an office the least congenial 
to his character and talents of any in the Government. 

Our Ministry, as we recently took occasion to point out, is 
essentially a government of old politicians. We cannot help 
looking beyond them into the future. When Palmerston, 
C. Wood, retire, and Gladstone, 


Russell, Sir G. Grey, and Sir 

Argyll, Cardwell, &c., step to the front, by right of seniority 
and experience, we shall have to look about us for young men 
of political promise to fill their places. The prospect is not 
altogether cheering. The number of rising young statesmen 
on either side of the House is at first sight by no means re- 
markable. The new Parliament promises to introduce several 
well-connected young men who will, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
adopt politics as a profession. But as they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their election, it may be well to run over 
the list of our young, or comparatively young, men of political 





welfare to sound such a note of 
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promise, who must ere long emerge from the third and lowest 
rank of officials to seats in the Cabinet and Ministerial places 
of the second rank. 

The Peels inherit the lustre of a great name, and belong by 
right of birth to the “ governing class.” The elder’ brother, 
but younger official, brought to the Irish Seeretaryship a 
reputation for dash, cleverness, and oratorical fluency, alloyed 
by a large infusion of ostentation and ie ioe He is much 
sobered down since his encounter with the O'Donoghue, and 
has administered the affairs of his department w ithout scandal, 
and, indeed, in many respects, with tolerable efficiency. His 
indiscretion, however, conspicuously evinced upon the last 
election for Tamworth, occasionally breaks out in debate. 
That he will ever be a safe and reliable Minister it is as difficult 
to believe as to predict to which political | party he will belong 
five years hence. While the other members of the Gov ernment 
voted for Mr. Baines’s borough franchise almost to a man, 
Sir Robert Peel refused to go into the k bby with them. His 
views on Church rates are also e jually opposed to those of his 
colleagues. His brother Frederick patiently remains in the 
subordinate post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury. I[t 
is rather a disadvantage to a young politician to be called too 
early to office, and to retain it ‘without pause or interval. He 
is too apt to become an ee ‘ial drudge, to be swallowed up in 


the multi tiplicity of det to neglect the study of principles, 
and to lose the Sipe rf ys original thougl ht, both in regard to 
administration and deliberation. Mr. Frederick Peel gained an 


early and ugly reputation for ‘sbtasaieth of the worst kind. 
He sank all independence of thought, when Under Secretary, 
in defending the policy of Lord Grey at the Colonial Office, 
and of Lord Panmure at the War Office. In Mr. Gladstone he 
has a chief who is only too pleased to do all the talking and 
take all the responsibility. ‘He has, therefore, seldom any 
occasion to address the House, except now and then upon 
some vote in the miscellaneous estimates. This session, how- 
ever, Mr. Peel shows himself to be gaining in confidence, judg- 
ment, and power of expression. 

Mr. Layard is another example of a young Minister who 
gains in credit, and is rising to a position by time, experience, 
and, above all, by holding his tongue. He is fluent, combative, 
and knows how to make his shield the target for countless 
arrows. In Opposition he had an ugly habit of making heated 
and unsupported statements, and then denying or qualifying 
his spoken words with something of Oriental disingenuousness. 
In office, his defiant attitude towards his 0} nts would expose 
the Government to great inconvenience if the Premier did not 
take into his own hands the neSeemees of all foreign questions, 
except those of the merest detail. Mr. Layard, so to speak, 
being thus muzzled, is obt aining eredit for knowledge, if not 
for wisdom, and will doubtless rise to hig! fice when he has 
learnt a little more candour, tact, and discretion. 

Viscount Enfield used to be spoken of in the clubs as the 
“coming man,” but has not yet proved himself to be of the 
stuff that English Premiers are made of. He has very rarely 
taken part in the debates, and his election speeches have not 
been of a high order of thought. It is not an unhopeful sign 
that he has accepted what may be called the lowest place in 
the Ministry—the Secretaryship to the Poor-law Board, 
vacated by Mr. C. Gilpin. Lord asig is five-and-thirty, 
aud has been a member of Parliament for thirteen years, so 
that he has little time to lose. Lord Bury Friese to have a 
larger share of energy and talent, but he has little scope for 
Parliamentary distinction as Treasurer of the Qucen’s honse- 
hold. He would have had a better introduction to administra- 
tive life as a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, a post, inconsiderable 
as it seems, in which Mr. Childers is overwengnied, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue is a safe and prudent Under-See retary 
for the Colonies, who never tells the House what it would be 
inconvenient or damaging to know. He is, for social and 
personal reasons, so great a favourite that every Whig 
Premier will charge himself with hisadvance nent. The sooner 
the better, for Mr. Cardwell answers every colonial question, 
and explains every colonial measure with exhaustive minute- 
ness, and his Under-Secretary should manifestly have w seat 
in the other House. There may be some foundation for the 
current belief that Sir Robert Peel and the Irish M.P.’s have 
reciprocally seen enough of each other, and that the Irish 
Secretary will ask the First Minister for another post if the 
new Parliament shall be propitious to Cumbridge House. In 
that case we may see Mr. Chichester Fortescue at the Ivish 
Office. He is an Irishman and an Irish landlord, is in favour 
of “a legal compensation and security to the tenant for the 
investment of his capital,” and, as a Protestant Lrishman, 
made a thorough-going speech the other day against the 
Roman Catholic oath. Mr. T. G. Baring has served a long 
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apprenticeship to political and administrative life. He is not 
an effective speaker, but he is an amiable man, and has oscil- 
lated so much between the India Office, the War Office, and 
the Home Office, to suit other people’s convenience, that he 
may almost be called an Under Secretary unattached. Lord 
Wodehouse belongs by age to this division, if he be removed 
from it by rank. He will probably be marked out for high 
State employment, and after representing his Sovereign in 
Ireland may, at some future day, be available for the Paris 
embassy. Or, if he wisely keeps up his connection with home 
politics, he may gain the prize of the Viceroyalty of India. 

Other candidates for office there are who may be “ rising 
statesmen,” but who cannot with any propriety be called 
“ young.” Mr. Bouverie is spoken of as likely to succeed to 
the Speakership of the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Horsman are able speakers, and ripe and experienced 
politicians, but are little likely ever to find themselves again 
in a Liberal Government. Mr. W. E. Forster is too dogmatic, 
angular, and self-opinionated to commend himself as an 
agreeable colleague to a Whig Premier. Mr. Stansfeld is an 
able administrator, and the public service sustained a serious 
loss when the Opposition discovered that his friendship for 
Mazzini disqualified him from looking after the dockyard expen- 
diture. He and Mr. Leatham may both be invited to take 
office when some new compact at Willis’s Rooms makes it 
necessary for the Whigs te take in a few more recruits from 
below the gangway. Mr. Shaw Lefevre has not shown 
much power of stride on the political course. 

The coming elections promise a large infusion of young mem- 
bers. They are said to be weary of the old formulas, and will 
enter Parliament free from embarrassing pledges. The young 
candidates will include Viscount Amberley ; the Hon. Captain 
Grosvenor (who made a political début of great promise, when his 
father, Lord Ebury, last contested Middlesex); Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, eldest son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Hon, 
Arthur Stanley, second son of Lord Derby; the Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley, second son of Lord Stanley of Alderley (who, after 
travelling in the United States, stated, with freshness and 
ability, the result of his observation and experience); Lord F, 
Cavendish, second son of the Dnke of Devonshire, and a 
Senior Optime at Cambridge; Lord Arthur Clinton, son of 
the late Duke of Newcastle ; and a number of other young 
men connected with our leading political families. What 
new thoughts, new principles, and new convictions they may 
bring into the Senate the future will unfold. Everywhere, 
however, the signs of growing political life and the bud and 
fruit of social progress are visible. And it may be safely 
prophesied that, whether upon the hustings or in the coming 
Parliament, England will have no cause to be ashamed of her 
school of rising young statesmen. 








WHITSUNTIDE TRAGEDIES. 

Houmay time in England is generally attended by dis- 
astrous incidents. The habit of indulging without restraint 
in beer and spirits, which is so frequent in certain classes of 
our population, leads on such occasions to violence and 
accident; and the immense development of the excursionist 
system on our railways has increased the liability to collisions 
and breaks-down. Last “ Boxing-day” was signalized in 
London by the scene of manslaughter on Saffron-hill, since 
made famous by three trials, and by one of the strangest com- 
plications known to our criminal records; and this Whitsun 
week has been unusually prolific in calamities. On Monday 
night, a drunken fellow, who had been “ keeping holiday,” 
wanders, in some imbecile freak, into the garden of a gentleman 
in the Commercial-road, and is shot dead for a burglar. On 
Tuesday night, a mail train runs into a passenger train on the 
Great Western Railway, five or six miles from Bristol, and a 
number of passengers are injured; and on Wednesday 
afternoon, a much worse accident occurs on the Shrewsbury 
and Chester Railyay. 

The first-mentioned of these grim casualties does not 
appear to be directly connected with the holiday pursuits 
of the week; the latter does. In the accident on the Great 
Western line, the passenger train had stopped for a few minutes 


between Salford and Keynsham, and was just getting in motion | 
the “fragrant weed” is of a more excitable turn of mind. 


_ Whether this view is correct or not we are as yet unprepared 


again, when, owing to the unexpected delay, and the prevalence 
of fog at the time, the special mail train from London ran into 
it, and subsequently a train of empty carriages returning from 
Bath ran into the mail train. Happily, no one was killed, 
though several were a good deal hurt; but such an incident 
might have been attended by the most deplorable results, and 
the public are vitally interested to know how and why these 








things happen. The stoppage of the passenger train was owing 
to the driver thinking there was something wrong about the 
engine. It would seem that the delay was but brief, and we 
are naturally led to inquire how it was that the mail train 
came up so soon. Between the departure from London of the 
passenger train and the mail‘train, no less than thirty-six 
minutes had elapsed, and at the moment of the collision the 
latter is said to have been going at about the same rate of 
speed as the former had been previous to the stoppage. In 
the case of the passenger train, there had probably been 
a greater number of pauses at stations than in that of 
the mail, and this would account for the one gaining so 
much upon the other. The driver of the earlier train, how- 
ever, ought to have known that such would be the case, and 
should either have withheld from halting at such a spot and 
under such circumstances, or, if that was rendered indispensable 
by the state of his engine (though in the present case there appears 
to have been nothing whatever the matter), should have taken 
precautions for informing the driver of the mail that the 
line was not clear. Owing to the immense increase of late 
years in the traffic of the country, trains are despatched one 
after another with perilous quickness, and there is really very 
little margin left for delay. Our journeyings have assumed 
the character of a dangerous kind of chase, in which “ the 
devil take the hindmost” seems to be the prevailing law. It 
is to be feared that we are constantly escaping by a narrow 
chance; and if a driver is to halt at a place not meant for 
halting, with a mail train tearing down upon him at a furious 
rate, and with no intimation to the on-comer that the road is 
blocked, we must expect collisions out of number, and some of 
a much worse character than that of Tuesday night. The case 
requires investigation, for it certainly looks very unsatisfactory 
as it stands. 

The accident on the Shrewsbury and Chester line was far 
more disastrous than that on the Great Western. It happened 
to an excursion train—the species of train which of all others 
is the most fruitful in calamity. Thirty-two carriages, drawn 
by two engines, and containing more than a thousand persons, 
were proceeding from Liverpool to Birmingham, when, at about 
a quarter past two in the middle of the day, both the engines 
ran off the line, breaking several of the carriages to atoms, 
and causing the death of thirteen persons, and the injury (in 
some cases the very grave injury) of thirty-three others. This 
occurred a few miles from Shrewsbury, and the difficulty of 
attending to the sufferers was enhanced by the distance from 
any large town. The causes of the acccident are as yet not 
very clearly shown; but, pending the coroner’s inquest which 
must, of course, be held on the deceased, we may form a 
provisional judgment from such facts as lie before us. The 
train appears to have been going at the rate of about forty 
miles an hour—an unusually high rate of speed; the oscil- 
lation for some time previous to the accident had been alarm- 
ing; and it is certain that in one way or another the line was 
not in a proper state. According to one account, the disaster 
was caused by some plate-layers having withdrawn the keys of 
the rails in the course of executing certain repairs, and being 
unable to replace them before the train came by, so that the 
rails swayed to and fro; according to another, a defect in one 
of the metals caused the first engine to leap off the permanent 
way down the embankment over which the line in that locality 
passes. The probability is, that one of the remote causes will 
be found in the haste and confusion consequent on a holiday 
season. ‘The line is crowded with a greater amount of traffic 
than it can safely accommodate; everything is hurried and 
done by haphazard ; the officials become tired, exhausted, and 
careless; and a dismal tragedy breaks in on joy and merry- 
making, to the dismay of hundreds and the permanent grief 
of many. 








IS SMOKING INJURIOUS? 


Society may be artificially divided into two great classes— 
those who smoke and those who abhor tobacco. Some even 
go so far as to say that these classes are further distinguished 
by moral qualities, or rather by the relative development 
of social characteristics; that the smoker is a man of 
calm and contemplative disposition, while he who disdains 


to say; but one thing is quite certain, that the two classes 
exist, and that their members are perpetually at war. The 
smokers contend that the action of tobacco on the system is 
sedative and useful; the anti-smokers, that tobacco is a 
virulent poison, and that those who indulge in it put an enemy 
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within their mouths to steal away their brains; that the habit 
of smoking is gradually emasculating the population ; and that, 
if it continues to make way, the time will come when the whole 
nation will have degenerated. 

So the quarrel stands. The smokers continue to increase in 
numbers and their opponents diminish, the smoking-room has 
become an institution of the country, and the cigar-case is a 
companion which few of the rising generation appear 
disposed to get rid of. Thus it becomes necessary to put 
the question seriously—Is tobacco, as used by the smoker, 
injurious or not? If it really possesses the dangerous 
properties which anti-smokers attribute to it, then should 
we employ all the means in our power to put a stop to 
smoking; but if, on the contrary, it is only a gentle and 
harmless stimulant or sedative, we should not discourage its 
use. In any case it must be regarded as a luxury, but if it 
can be shown to exert no serious action on the body, then 
it must be considered a luxury of a very unobjectionable 
character. In order to ascertain what the operation of 
tobacco on the system is, we must first be informed as to the 
nature of the substances which it contains, or rather which 
are developed from it during the process of smoking. If, as 
the recent researches of Dr. Richardson have shown us,* a 
cigar is lighted and placed in the mouth of a pair of bellows so 
constructed as to draw in the air after the manner of a smoker, 
then the various components of tobacco smoke may be sepa- 
rately examined. What are these components? Briefly, 
they are as follows :—-Water, carbon or soot, ammonia, carbonic 
acid, an empyreumatic oil, a bitter extractive matter, and 
nicotine. ‘The simplest method, then, of discovering the action 
of a cigar upon the system will be to consider the effect of each 
of the foregoing compounds separately. The water can clearly 
have no action of any import, except, perhaps, that of pre- 
senting the other constituents in a more soluble condition; we 
may therefore dismiss it from our consideration. It is the carbon 
that gives colour to the fumes which rise from the cigar; it exists 
—those portions at least which are taken into the mouth—in 


a state of extremely fine division, and though it attaches itself | 


to the mucous membrane of the mouth and fauces, it can 
hardly be regarded as a very mischievous agent. No doubt the 
minute particles, whilst embedded in the sarcodous lining of 
epithelium cells, tend to produce a feeling of thirst; but the 
rapidity with which the external mucous layer is secreted 
must prevent any lasting effect of an injurious nature. The 
ammonia is probably a product of the combustion of tobacco, 
which, when it gets into the blood, effects more marked altera- 
tion than any of the elements we have mentioned. Ammonia, 
though an alkali always present in circulating blood in small 
quantity, is, when introduced into the vital fluid in more than 
the normal proportion, of an injurious character. Its action 
is twofold. It acts specially upon the nervous system, 
which it stimulates in some way at present unknown; and it 
operates upon the blood corpuscles in such a manner as to cause 
them to shrivel, and lose their natural form and appearance. 
Such are the effects of the ammonia when introduced in 
tolerably large quantities. The amount of the substance, how- 
ever, produced during the burning of a cigar is so exceedingly 
small that, with the exception of any action it may have in 
producing that parched feeling of the throat to which smokers 
are liable, we may fairly disregard it altogether. Dr. 
Richardson conceives that the carbonic acid may have the 
power of stupifying the smoker, and of producing a feeling of 
lassitude, but we are not prepared to acquiesce in this opinion. 
If the carbonic acid and ammonia are both disengaged simulta- 
neously—of which there appears to be very little doubt—the two 
meeting within the smoker’s mouth must combine, and form car- 
bonate of ammonia, in which state they would be absorbed by 
the capillary blood-vessels, or thrown out in the saliva. If the 
latter occurrence took place, then no injurious action whatever 
could eventuate; whilst, if the salt produced by the union of the 
two gases were absorbed, the action, if any, could be attributed 
only to the ammonia. The empyreumatic oil, which comes 
next in the order of substances obtained by combustion of 
tobacco, may be said to be innocuous. To it is due the smell 
of burning tobacco, whether it be that of a cigar, or of Caven- 
dish, bird’s-eye, grass-cut, or Turkish tobacco. The two last 
substances are those to which tobacco-smoke owes its best- 
known properties. It has hitherto been the custom of those 
who have written upon the chemistry of tobacco to confound 
together the bitter extractive matter and the true alkaloid 
under the one term “nicotine.” This is a mistake, for 


the physiological action of each substance is peculiar. 
It is the extractive matter which gives to the cigar 


* For and Against Tobaeco, By B. W. Richardson, M,A., M.D. 








or tobacco its characteristic flavour, and hence it is more 
abundant in what are called strong than what are known 
as mild tobaccos. Thus, ‘‘ Cavendish” and “ Shag ” contain a 
greater proportion of this principle than “ Returns” or 
“ Turkish,” and show us, too, what its special action is. The 
effect which the bitter extractive matter produces is best 
exhibited in the young smoker whose system has not become. 
inured to its use. In him it acts upon the pneumogastric 
nerve, and through it upon the stomach, producing, by this 
means, nausea, giddiness, and, finally, vomiting. The system 
of the confirmed smoker has acquired the power of resisting 
the action of this extractive principle, and hence he never 
suffers from nausea. The last substance, the alkaloid of 
tobacco, is really the only injurious or poisonous compound 
of the entire serics. The bitter extractive may incon- 
venience the young smoker, but it does him no serious mis- 
chief. But the nicotine, which gives least annoyance, produces 
the most dangerous consequences. Nicotine, when absorbed 
into the blood in any considerable quantity, acts upon the 
nervous system in a very violent manner, and produces serious 
disturbance of the heart, respiratory organs, and muscular 
apparatus. Anti-tobacconists must not, therefore, assume that 
tobacco smoked in moderation produces the evil influences 
to which we have referred. The quantity of nicotine produced 
during the combustion of a single cigar amounts to very little, 
and, if it enters the blood at all (which is exceedingly im- 
probable), the impression it produces can hardly be appreciated. 
Hence it may be concluded that moderate smoking does no 
great mischief to the system generally. 

When the habit of smoking is indulged to an excess, then, 
indeed, the consequences become alarming, and the really 
poisonous action of the plant betrays itself. The whole 
system of the excessive smoker is disturbed; he loses his 
appetite, his skin is cold and clammy, his heart performs its 
function imperfectly, and his mental and muscular powers 
are impaired. Such are the symptoms of chronic poisoning. In 
cases where the tobacco has developed its effects more rapidly, 
and which we may term instances of acute poisoning, the 
symptoms are more prominently marked. The first complaint 
of the sufferer is that of a feeling of heaviness, or stupor; this 
is followed by nansea; and then the stomach commences a 
series of reverse peristaltic movements for the purpose of ex- 
pelling the poison. This action, of course, is ineffectual, for 
the substance is already in the blood; but it is significant, for 
it shows us that Nature contemplated the introduction of 
materials into the blood through one channel only—the stomach. 
When, therefore, any injurious agent has been introduced into 
the blood, she, as it were, conceiving that portion of it is still 
within the gastric sac, stimulates this to contract or expel the 
intruder. This is, however, a digression. The indications 
which succeed vomiting relate to the brain; the patient is 
seized with vertigo, and, being unable to stand steadily, grasps 
some near object for support; next, he loses control over his 
muscles, and convulsions of a violent character supervene; the 
muscular contractions soon extend to the heart; this, in its 
turn, becomes rigid, and, ceasing to beat, the sufferer loses 
consciousness and faints. If now the quantity of the poison 
absorbed be not sufficient to prolong this condition, or the 
heart is restored to action by the application of stimulants, the 
patient recovers ; but if too large a dose has been taken, death 
eventuates. 

A good deal has been said, on the part of the anti- 
tobacconists, regarding the tendency of tobacco-smoking to 
give rise to certain diseases—such, for example, as dyspepsia, 
cancer, &c. It cannot be denied that excessive smoking may 
lead to dyspepsia or indigestion, and this, in its turn, may, in 
persons of a scrofulous constitution, develop the germs of 
consumption; but statistics show us nothing positive on this 
score. In regard to cancer, the evidence in favour of the anti- 
smokers appears stronger. It has frequently been observed 
that those who suffer from cancer of the lips have been 
known to smoke short pipes; hence the conclusion that the 
pipe produces the cancer. Apart from the illogical character 
of such a conclusion, it may be mentioned that it is simply an 
argument against the use of short pipes, which overheat the 
membrane of the lips, and does not affect the tobacco question. 
Furthermore, it may be remarked that cancer is an hereditary 
disease; and if the action of the pipe tended to develop it in 
the lip rather than in some locality where the surgeon’s knife 
could be of no avail whatever, the pipe, as Dr. Richardson 
suggests, deserves no small credit for so satisfactory a result. 

From what we have said, it may be concluded that an 
impartial examination of the tobacco question shows that the 
habit of smoking, when not carried to excess, is at all events 


not injurious. The existence in these countries of a million ot 
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smokers is an argument aga tinst those who would suppress the 
nse o tobacco ; and in the face of such a gigantic fact it is 
hardly too much to say, “ Let us yee common sense as our 
a in preference to what is termed philosophy.” 





MORTUARIES FOR THE POOR. 


Frw of us are happy enough to be the members of an 
unbroken family circle. S&S ooner or sate r death enters the 
healthiest home, and a Christmas or a bi hday festival seldom 
eomes round without reminding the living of some “ vanished 
hand” or voice that is still for ever. Now it is Tiny Tim, 
whose shrill treble no longer helps to swell the merry noise; 
or again it is the patriarch of the flock, whose venerable 
presence has ecased to make the ghimney-corner look sacred. 
The “fell sergeant ” will not be denied. There may sometimes 
be an unwonted interval in his terrible visits, but the inevitable 
closed shutters will 

proclaim to onr neighbours that there is Death in our house. 
W hat a solemn hush falls upon those who remain behind, 
when the soul of a beloved friend or a m has departed ! 
on i the most careless and light-hearted feel the sacred influ- 
ice of the hour. Silence reigns in a chamber where the 
a a man lies, and throughout the whole honse the foot of the 
monrner falls softly, the voice naturally sinks into a whisper, 
and, except in rare cases, wé cannot bear to part with the well- 


known form now vacant of its spirit. We ore to look again 


m<¢ m nent will arrive when drawn blinds and 


++ 
ae 


and again at the “ old familiar face.” We deck the brow with 
flowers. We delay till the latest instant to close the coffin, for 
it is only then that we begin really to feel the bitterness of 
bereavement. At length, not in indccorous haste, but when 


all has been done that tenderness or delicacy can suggest, we 

carry forth our snd burden to its grave. A hurried funeral 
is singularly revolting to civilized habits and sensitive disposi- 
tions. The Jew puts his dead ont of sight almost as soon as 
they are cold. He still retains in a northern climate a custom 
which the heat of the Hast perhaps rendered necessary. Yet 
even in the East some tribes seem to have been possessed by 
the same repugnance to speedy sepulture which marks most 
Christian nations. Herodotus, indeed, tells us a story of certain 
of the Arabians who never buried their dead at all. They 
placed the bodies of their deceased friends within transparent 
erystal pillars, which they afterwards carried forth to the 
eemetery near the city. Thus every man became his own 
tombstone. Among this people, at any rate, there can have 
been no lying epitaphs. 

It is easy for the rich to treat their dead with reverence and 
decorum, but what to do with the bodies of the dead poor is a 
very serious question in our great cities. The parish autho- 
rities might obtain powers to insist, in cases where families had 
wholly insufficient accommodation, upon in ymediate burial. 
But such a remedy could not be seriously entertained. Its 
eruelty and coarseness would render its operation impossible 
A much better and truly valuable suggestion has recently been 
made by Dr. eerste the coroner for Middlesex. He proposes 
that mortuary chapels should be annexed to the churches in 
eur more crowded ais tricts, where the bodies of the dead poor 
might be taken previous to their being buried. The present 
state of things is really frightful. ‘The living population of 
many parts of such cities as Liverpool and London is already 
far too closely packed to leave room for the decent treatment 
ef the dead. In a book entitled “Parson and People,” 
Mr. Spooner, the vicar of Heston, who himself a short time 
ago was the anthor of a proposal similar t that of Dr. Lankester, 
gives some interesting details of cases that have fallen under 
his cwn observation. On one oceasion, he tells us, he was 
called at four in the morning to baptize a cabman’s child. 
He , und, on entering the room, the mother and the wife of a 
neighbour, herself just confined, occupying the bed along with 
their two b ibies. Five other little children were bedded about 
the floor, “A candle placed on a chair, with a basin of water 
beside it, afforded me light and material for the service, so I 
eommenced. When I was ready to baptize the child, I laid 
down my prayer -book on a chest of drawers, on something 
white. After I had baptized the dying infant, I turned round 
to take up my prayer- -bor “* por and saw, to my horror, that 
it had been resting on a child's coffin. That coffin contained 
the body of another little child who had died that day of con- 
vulsions, and who was to be buried on the morrow.” On 

ther occasion, Mr. Spooner saw a mother ill of typhus 
fever, with the coffin of her son, who had died of the same 
complaint, on the bottom of her bed. “TI have seen,” he says, 
“tho coffin under the bed, under the table, on the table, on the 
shest of drawers, and over the bed-head.” 


SS 








The plan recommended by Dr. Lankester would do much to 
put an end to these frightful scenes, and at the same time 
would do nothing to outrage the feelings of the poor. Mor- 
tuaries are at present unknown in England, but they are 
common enough in many places abroad. In Munich there is 
a large one, and on Sunday afternoons the inhabitants troop 
out to look at and lament the dead exposed in it. The coffins 
with open lids are ranged in rows, and in many cases the 
bodies within are adorned with garlands and imimortelles. At 
first the spectacle seems somewhat ghastly to an unaccustomed 
eye, but the Bavarians appear inured to it, and indeed attracted 
by it. It would, however, be perhaps advisable in England to 
close each coffin previous to removing 1 to its resting-place on 
the way to the grave. In Munich, where the mortuary chapel, 
it should be mentione d, is used by all classes, the relatives of 
the dead apparently take pleasure in vying with each other in 
the variety of their flowers, or in the elaborate work of the 

display would | 


a 


grave-clothes. In our own country such a 
deemed theatrical. Grand fanerals have long been considered 
a mockery of grief, and the quiet English taste has determined 
that the less of the “ trappings and the suits of woe” there is, 
the better. Moreover, our mortuaries would be only for the 
poor; and, while we wish to help them to bary their dead with 
decorum, we should be sorry to offer them any temptation to a 


needless and tasteless expenditure. 


THE HOMICIDE AT STEPNEY. 


a . De ee i ie ? 
VV WEN the ] I f luesday announced that a bur rial ha i 
’ ed * 7 , 
been shot by a surgeon, there was a general feeling that the 


burglar had met with his deserts, and that the surgeon had 


deserved well of society. Your burglar is at best a cowardly 

a » 

and contemptible rufiian. He enters your house under cover 

eo 1,2) 7 f 4 ] ae 

of ni ent, will H , your iamuy are asicep ana can Otel 
P 1 

him no resistance. He has brought his science to a pitch of 


perfection which defies bolts and bars, and laughs at policemen. 


They may track him after his task is done, bunt not once in a 
hundred cases are ey able to prevent it. If he bungles 
at his work and wakes you, he makes no scruple of taking 
your life, but falls upon you and brains you with his 
* life-presorver.”’ To shoot a real burglar in flugi 

delicto, 13 therefore as meritorions an act as to shoot 


, 
a rabid dog, end there need be no more seruple in one 


case than in the other. But it is as well, before firing, to 


OT 2 sd 
make sure that he 7s a burglar, and that he is shor or has 


broken into your house. If, at twelve o’clock at night, you meet 


a man on your staircase, you know that he has no rig wht to be 
there, but you are not certain that he is there for a burglarious 
purpose. The presumption is against him, but it is not a pre- 
sumption which will justify an immediate resort to fire-arms. 
He mae be there by mistake—it is not protebte, but it is 
possible; he may be a lunatic, or drunk. Still less have you 
a right to shoot him if you merely see him in your garden. 
Burglar or not, he is yet at a safe distance from your property. 
If he i is for ing the lock of your back-door, you have an overt 
act to go upon, and the sooner you fire the better. This is all 
clear enough upon paper, but, unluckily for those who sleep 
with fire-arms under their pillows, an alarm at midnight is not 
favourable to the task of discrimination. ‘Timid people espe- 
cially are apt to jump to the conclusion that their lives and 
property are in danger, and, when they have shot their 
burglar, it may turn out that he is no burglar at all. 

So it happened in the case of Mr. Robert Debenham, a 
surgeon and apothecary, living at Heath House, Commercial- 
road, Stepney. At twelve o’clock on Monday night, while he 
was in bed, he heard a noise at the back of his house, and 
presently another noise, as if a brick had fallen. He rose, went 
to the window, and, _ king out, saw a dark figure crouching 
against the wall by f he kitchen-window. He called rept atedly, 
“Who are you? If you don’t speak I will shoot you.” He 
then roused his assistant, Mr. Sergeant, and when both 
together looked out of window, Mr. Sergeant saw “ a black 
mass, like a man, crouching near the washhouse.” Once more 
Mr. Debeuham called out, “ Who are you? If you don’t speak, 
I will fire.” ‘I then cocked the pistol,’ he says, “and made 
a noise which I thought would make him speak. I fired, and 
saw the man fall. I then immediately ran to the station- 
house.” Now, the fact is that the unfortunate man who was 
shot was sep ‘vated. He had been carousing with some friends 
the yard of whose house was at the back of Mr. Debenham’s 
garden wall, and who had turned him out about eleven o’clock 
because he was so very drunk. He went out by their front 
door, and it is possible that when he was thus ejected he hoped 


to get in again by the back door over Mr. Debenham’s wall. 
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However that may be, it is certain that he was neither a 
burglar nor anything like a burglar, but a ship-painter living 
in the neighbourhood, and re ported to be a person of mild 
and inoffensive manners. Mr. Debenham made a capital 
blunder, and, though the corener’s j jery have returned a verdict 
that “the deceased met his death by a shot fired by Robert 
Debenham, and that such shot was fired to alarm the deceased 
man,” the case is one of too great importance not to be sent 
to the Old Bailey. It involves the grave question whether, on 
a mete surmise, ty: apparently a probable one, a man has 
the right to take the life of another, even after such warning 
as Mr. Debenhara cave. And the case should be tried, and 
Mr. Debenkam—on his own statement —p unished, if only as a 


Warning to timid persons that they had better lay fire-arms 
- a dh, te. +1, evtatine ’ 
aside titi they have attained the self-command requisite for 


their yudicious use. 

We take it that nothing can be more clear than that both 
Mr. Debenham and his assistant were in a state of unmanly 
alerm on the night in question. It is a slight, but only a 
siight, mitigation of their conduct, that several attempts appear 
to had been previously made to ‘he ak into the house. But 
i another man 


magine two men lo: yking out of win l WwW at 
} , 
having the pluck 


1 
. ath them, and n 
to 80 GOWN BRU Fray) le with him—two to one, observe. Mr. 
Jebenham’s latest statement is that deceased was crouching in 


27 
; » % ‘ 
ic Wall bi ne 


acorner. He called to him, and received no answer. The 
* black mass, like a man,” neither spoke nor stirred. Any one 
who: » wits were not frichtened out of him would have been 

fied afi ence that this was not the way in which a burglar 
on lhe ‘ted. On per ‘elving that he was discovered, he 


would hare iskan to his heels and decamped » but the “ black 
Mr. Debenham takes 
» man time to answer 


mass im the corner kept his groun 
credit to himself for having given 1 
before he fired. The fact of his silence and his not moving 
should have convinced him that he had no richt to fire at all. 


a . oe % i ; ae . 
After he fired, he saw him fall: he told his assistant that “the 
] 


— pond 


man was hit.” But even then the terror with which the “ black 
inass ” had inspired the surgeon and his assistant aie 
kom. “ We put on our thin ‘s and went down stairs,” says Mr. 
Sergeant, “ when we held a consultation as to whether it would 
2 the baths r course to go into the garden or for the police, and 
Mr. Debenham decided to go for the police.” ‘ We had seen 
him fall, ded we were not sure whether he was or was not 
hamming.” A most extraordinary burglar, certainly, who, 
when discovered at his work, neither speaks nor stirs, and who, 


when fired at, falls down and makes believe that he has been 
hit. Mr. Debenham had no doubt that he had hit him; but 
n one buliet is nothing te a burglar. He always hes down 
and pretem?s to be killed, in order that he may lure the whole 


{ 
ran hald im? +7 7 | . } ) lamoalieh +h 
ho SCHlIGiIGE TRLO Lilie Garden, f vl then demoiusn nem in a lump. 


Of course, when Mr. Serreant was left alone, he didn’t venture 
into the lien’s mouth. “ We thoucht it better,’ he says, “ for 
me to stey upon the premi until the police came.” It was 
an act of extraordinary courage on his part that he did not 


insist ok Mr. Debenham taking him along with him, and the 
agontes of trepidatr n he must have endured till the police 
came entitle him to It must have 
been an immense relief to him, when Mr. Debenham returned 
vith several constables, and they all went into the garden, to 
find that the tern ible “ black mass” was not shamming, but 
was “lying with a bullet wound in the temple, and quite dead.” 

We blame no man for constitutional infirmity of nerves. It 
is a2 misfortune, which we have perhaps not even the right to 
despise. Mr. Debenham and Mr. Sergeant had pro pire gone 
to bed every night since the first attempt upon Heath House 


1e@ Geepest commiseration, 


m a-state of nervous excitement cnough to make them start at 
therr own shadows. Mr. Debenham was so alarmed that he 


thad a self-acting revolver always ready, and it was due, 
perhaps, to the knowledge of that fact that Mr. Sergeant was 
able, at the close ot each day, to com pese himself to slumber 
But even with this active friend in his hand, Mr. Debenham 
avas in such a ewltt ‘ring and quivering state as he looked on 
‘the “black mass,” that, though intending—if we Sate to believe 


hts own statement-—to fire wide of the burglar » hit him in 


‘the temple. No doubt he] or > sid-raiate 
had nefarious mtentions; but what a man under the influence 

“of undue alarm believes, is no justification for the taking 
sanother’s life. No man has a right to put a revolver under 

«his pillow, or tarry it about w ith him, who has neither the 
presence of mind nor the self-command te enable him, in the 
‘vent of sadden-alarm, to use it discreetly. 


lieved that the 
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pcre ad “ What is.te be the cry of the.great Liberal party ?”” Peccavi. 
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OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 


OXFonp. 


Tnere is never an influx from the sister University to meet their 
friends in Oxford without our local papers recalling to our minds 
our great privilege in having direct railway communication between 
the two Universities. 
this communication, would it not be better to use their “ powerful 
influence” in making it a little more rapid? To spend nearly eight 
hours on a line, “ where no one comes, nor hath come since the 
making of the world,” is to pay very dearly for a most successful 
field-day and the most lavish hospitalities. If we could occasionally 
have a fast train over the Oxford and Cambridge line, we should 
have something like an available opportunity of frequent meetings. 
As it is, the best recommendation seems to be—go vid London. 
The Volunteer Review of the two Universities, a week ago, seems 
to have given great satisfaction to those officially engaged. To the 
casual spectator, the review of a very small body of troops requires 
the stimulus of personal interest to makeit exciting. At the distance 
at which the public are = the appearance conveyed to the 
uninitiated is that the reviewing officer is totally at a loss what to 
do next, and that the officers of the corps share in his indecision ; 
but it is reassuring to find that there are others to whom the scene 
assumes proportions of appropriate grandeur. [ read in one of our 
papers, how the battalions delivered withering volleys which were 
thrown back by the echoes of Headingtou-hill, producing the 
startling illusion that the enemy was returning the fire. It is a 
subject worth considering, how to produce the effects of a large 
review at a moderate cost. Colonel Erskine dismissed the troops 
with decided expressions of praise, balanced by shortcomings. 
Perhaps he felt he was venturing on ticklish ground when he beyan 
to speak of the connection between Volunteer Drill and University 
Education, and so the subject died rather an early death. Judges 
of colour seemed to like the general effect of the Oxford uniform 
better than the Cambridge : stockings apart, the Cambridge is 
rather the best colour, but the blue ‘Oxonian stockings added a 
finish that the enamelled Cantab gaiters did not afford. Yet there 
are pros and cons for eve rything, and it is certain that the gaiter, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins ; for, tested by the uncom- 
promising stocking, there were not a few calves in the Oxford troops 
that must have been reported “ missing.” The festivities of the day 
terminated with a small “ Town and Gown row” in the evening, 
the principal development being in the Turl and at the mauweg 
station, where the Oxford mechanic commented a little toc ) freely 
on the departing guests. Certainly, the presence of our © wh ‘idge 
friends at the boat-race added not a little interest to the river on 
that evening ; the characteristics of the Oxford and Cambridge style, 
of rowing were freely dise sone and estimated. Our boat-races, 
which in one way were peculiarly interesting this year, were in 
another way spoiled by a practice which seems inclined to gain 
ground if it be not checked by a decision of the O. U, B.C. ; that 
is, of strengthening the college boats by bringing up non-residents 
torowinthem. The 'Trinit ty boat, which was head of the river at 
the commencement of Ng e ra right consider this as an especial 
grievance. For the first few nig shts of the race she held her own 
against Drasenose, ai a might “have done so till the end; but 
Brasenose changed her crew, securing the services of Messrs, 
Shephard, Pocklington, and Woodgate, the last-named gentleman 
being a distinguished member of the Kingston Club, and being 
supposed to live in a state of chronic training. It is not too 
much to say that this change materially altered the probabilitics 
of the race. After Trinity had been bumped by Brasenose 
she had to pit herself against Exeter, and on the last even; 
ing of the races Exeter ran into them just before the finish, 
Here it should be mentioned that Exeter had the services 
of a former stroke, Mr. Risley, who, fortunately for them, 
happened to be in training. Surely this robs college races. very 
much of their peculiar interest, or, at any rate, substitutes a dilfe- 
rent sort of interest. And this is said, not by any means from a 
feeling of partisanship for Trinity, because doubtless it is much 
better that the honours of the river should circulate through the 
various colleges ; but when it is the general impression that the 
races are between crews of the present generation, it seems to be 
introducing wholly a new, and we think undesir: ible, feature in the 
contest, by extending it to late members of ¢ any college. Beside 
the two boats now standing first and second, Corpus, Merton, and 
Lincoln were among those that distinctly made a rise ; Balliol and 
St. John’s encountered adverse fortune ; and on each evening “ the 
festivities were brought to an appropriate termination,” as the 
reporters say, by the Jesus crew caut ious ly bringing up the rear, 
sometimes accompanied by ironical encouragement that they were 
gaining rapidly upon an imaginary adversary, 

The recent class list issued by the Examiners in the Physical 
Science schools seems to di mand a word, Like a train on one of 
the Great Western Railway Branct! hes, there are carriages provided 
of all classes, and no passengers to fill them. For instance, Ist 
class, Nobody; 2nd class, Mr. Heap; 3rd class, Nobody ; 4th 
class, Mr. Slipper; and ‘then follow the names of three dis- 
tinguished Examiners. Three Exanyiners to a class-list of two! 
Dr. Dick, in his “ Astronomy,” gives as an argument why the sun 
does not turn round the earth, that Providence would never have 
done anything equivalent to turning the kitchen-range round the 
fowl to roast it. Now this class-list looks very like the fow], and 
there ought to be no doubt that all its members are done with 
such complete means for roasting; but the grave consideration 
which it suggests. is, Why is the Physical Science school in such 


Sut instead of applauding the existence of 
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little repute? A student canndt have more advantages than here 
in Oxford in devoting himself to the subject; yet, with all the 
advantages and all the encouragement, the results are not at all 
commensurate. The list of candidates for any of the schools 
is always headed, or used to be, ‘“ Nomina examinandorum.” 
Once, before the old system quite died, appeared a_ solitary 
“ Nomen exaiminandi ;” and, if we go on at this rate, we shall have 
to head the Physical Science list, as some joker suggests, “ No 
man examinandus.” There is, possibly, a little feeling still in 
classical Oxford against the introduction of this new school, 
snd the majority of college tutors have not shown themselves 
inclined to support it, except as a refuge for the destitute. 
Mr. Kingsley’s ugly young lady, on her way into the convent, 
shrewdly remarks, ‘1 am not good enough for men, and so am 
given to God ;” and that is somewhat the principle upon which men 
ure sent into the Physical Science Schools. “ What is to be done 
with Jones? He'll never do anything in Moderations, or Greats, 
or in the history schools, and he has plenty of time before him, 
perhaps he’d better go in for physical science.” This, or “ words 
to this effect,” must be said every term ; though it is to be feared 
that even the potent, grave, and reverend seniors have contracted 
the profane habit of calling that scientific school by the too specific 
word * pills.” “To go in for pills or bones” is, being interpreted, to 
devote yourself to the study of chemistry and physiology respec- 
tively. But the school is not destined to die, only it is a pity that 
prejudices have committed it to a sickly infancy. 

I told you a few weeks since that we were to have the Great 
Western Railway carriage factories here, bringing an original popu- 
fation of some four thousand. I mentioned the vexation of the 
University. and the delight of the city. whose object is to make 
Oxford a centre of trade. Since then petitions have been largely and 
influentially signed to the Vice Chancellor, begging him to lay before 
the Company the disadvantage which their project would be to 
the University. But it seems to be a most touching act of faith 
to think that needy shareholders and perplexed directors will be 
moved by the spectacle of Alma Mater in mourning, if they get 
land on more advantageous terms within her sacred precincts. The 
Regius Professor of Modern History takes up the cudgel for the 
University most manfully in a letter which he has published. He 
points out how the anxiety of the city to secure this additional 
population is based upon a misunderstanding of their real interests. 
“The prosperity of the city of Oxford,” he says, “as well as its 
fame and importance, arises from its University. This is its staple 
and the mainstay of its wealth, as certainly as manufactures are 
the staple of Manchester, or shipping of Liverpool... . to 
damage the main source of its prosperity for the sake of any minor 
and less certain advantage, would be a very shortsighted policy.” 
The grocers seem most anxious for the change, and the Mayor 
being himself in that line of business, may have given an extra 
fillip to the earnestness of the corporation. But the departure of 
a hundred students or residents would be a greater loss to the 
mass of Oxford tradesmen than the arrival of five times the an- 
ticipated number of workmen would bring gain ; for new shops 
and co-operative stores will arise for the new population, and those 
who know anything of the prejudices and existing organization of 
the Paddington workmen know too that their custom cannot be 
reckoned on. The fear of disfiguring Oxford is not a mere piece 
of sentiment: we have borne with every insult in our suburbs 
in the shape of garish houses of particoloured brickwork ; 
add to that the chimney shafts and their clouds of black 
vapour, and you really will leave the University like a pearl 
set in brass. This is speaking westhetically only. The Professor 
hints, moreover, that an additional suburb of poorer houses 
being built as an extension to a district already notorious is not to 
be desired, either for the alumni of the University, or, indeed, by 
the new inhabitants themselves. 

Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Hardy’s Committee have reached a 
somewhat critical state in their canvass ; perhaps it is premature 
to allude further to what is not yet made public. Mr. Hardy’s 
reassuring address to his constituents at Leominster may be not 
alcogether unconnected with it. A popular Oxford story tells that 
an innocent undergraduate is lodging near the King’s Arms Hotel, 
and, after much thought and much perplexity, he applied to a 
friend to solve this difficulty. ‘ Who on earth,” he said, “is 
lodging at the King’s Arms? He must be a tremendous swell, for 
all the eminent men in Oxford are constantly calling on him.” 
His friend, being a chaplain, didn’t know ; so they went and asked 
a waiter. who didn’t know either—“ Except as how,” he suggested 
at last, “ Mr. Gladstone’s committee sits here.” 








Some time since, we gave our readers a few particulars concerning 
the magnificent tree library which the Government at Melbourne had 
formed for the use of the colony. Since then, the supplemental cata- 
logue of the library has been issued by the Government printers of 
the province of Australia—a handsome volume of nearly 400 pages, 
adorned with a large number of woodcuts, inserted as head-pieces or tail- 
pieces, representing various specimens of the botany of that region of 
Australia. The library, which is but ten years old, contains about 
38,000 volumes, fairly selected from the best works, ancient and 
modern, of literature, history, and science, in English and other lan- 
guages; and Mr. Augustus Tulk, the principal librarian, who is now 
in London, has arranged them by a convenient method of classification. 
The reading-rooms, which will accommodate 600 readers, are open 
ee hours every day, except Sundays, without any admission 
ticket. 
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No, X.—THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND DISSENTERS 
OF LONDON. 


We last week stated to what extent the Roman Catholics 
had pushed their progress in and about the metropolis, and 
we showed that while the increase of their numbers has been 
exaggerated by some, it has been understated by others. We 
stated, moreover, our belief that with due exertions on the part 
of the Protestant clergy of all denominations, there is little 
danger to be apprehended from the spread of their doctrines 
amongst us. But if we turn from them to the relative position 
amongst us of the Established Church and Dissent, there is 
great reason to believe that as regards the antagonism between 
the two latter, the prospects of the Church are far less favour- 
able than they are in reference to its struggle with Romanism. 
We have already spoken upon the means adopted by the priests 
and laity of the Roman Church for making proselytes, and it 
may be well before we proceed to the danger which the 
Established Church has to encounter in the activity of the 
Dissenters, to say something of the activity of the female 
lay members of the Roman Church, of whom the “ 
vents” may be said to be most zealous. These ladies are 
perhaps more efficient than the priests themselves in bringing 
Protestants within the pale of the communion to which 
they have seceded. In the neighbourhoods of Kensington, 
Chelsea, and Brompton, the number of Protestant families 
in which their influence can be traced are not only many, but 
the anxieties and heartburnings they not unfrequently occasion 
are much to be deplored. Among the poor they are very 
active, and the method by which they first obtain ascendency 
over the minds of those they visit may well be worthy the 
consideration of our Church district visitors. The Roman 
Catholic lady, on her first introduction to a poor family, never 
broaches theological doctrines—she appears rather to avoid 
them, and it not unfrequently happens that one of these 
visitors will pay several visits to a poor family before she allows 
it to be known that she is of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
The families they visit are generally those in distress, or who 
have a member laid up by an attack of sickness. In the 
latter case particularly, all the best elements in the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of good works are brought to bear upon the 
matter. They relieve the temporal wants of those in poverty, 
and treat the sick with great kindness, providing for them 
medical comforts, and very often obtaining the assistance of 
one of their excellent Sisters of Mercy or professional nurses. 
By degrees, some member of the sick person’s family becomes 
accustomed to visit the convent for whatever comforts the 
patient may require, and thus the poor make their first acquaint- 
ance with the most attractive portion of Roman Catholic 
doctrine; that which, by the material benefits it conveys, is 
calculated to make a lasting impression, not only on the 
memory, but on the gratitude, of those who experience its fruits. 
And it is no uncommon occurrence, that this experience is fol- 
lowed by the convalescent and the other members of his or her 
family embracing the faith of their benefactors. 

This success shows the necessity of bearing In mind the fact 
that that religion which looks only to the spiritual benefit of 
its people, and leaves them to suffer unmitigated the “ ills that 
flesh (and poor flesh especially) is heir to,” will not fulfil its 
mission. We do not say that this is a truth which is accepted 
and acted upon solely by Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
Far from it. But it is a truth which should be cherished as 
the first principle in the work of conversion to any creed. 
When the hungry are fed, when the sick are solaced, their 
minds will be in a fit state for spiritual manifestation—not till 
then. 

Now then for the Dissenters of London, amongst whom, let 
us say at once, we find not only an energy quite equal to that 
of the Roman Catholics, and an organization as perfect, but 
a success before which all the advantage gained by the 
Roman Church appears utterly insignificant. Any one who 
fancies that they are a body to be despised on personal or edu- 
cational grounds, is excessively mistaken; and it is to be 
regretted that there exists in the minds of many members of 
the Church of England a most erroneous impression in both 
these respects. Ladies especially seem to form their idea of 
Dissenting ministers from the caricatures they have read in 
the pages of the fashionable novelists and satirists of the day. 
We can assure our fair readers that neither the Rev. Melchesedech 
Howler, the Rev. Dismal Horrors, nor the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, 
is the type of the London Dissenting ministers of the present 
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day ; on the contrary, the majority of them are as learned and 
correct a body of gentlemen as those of the Church of England, 
and asa rule, more eloquent in the pulpit. It is again a notion 
prevalent amongst some at least of the clergy of the Established 
Church, that the Nonconformist ministers habitually neglect the 
interests both spiritual and temporal of their poor, confining their 
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ministrations solely to the middle and respectable classes of | 


society, and that they are especially indifferent on the subject of 
charity. The first idea seems to have arisen from certain Govern- 
ment documents, which appear to prove that the erection of 
Dissenting places of worship in poor neighbourhoods is by no 
means in proportion with the increase of the population, but 
that they rather fall off; and several chapels are quoted in poor 
localities which have been closed, while in wealthier ones new 
and handsome chapels have been erected, fully commensurate 
with the wants of their congregations. This objection may at 
first sight appear to be true, but a little inquiry into the question 
will soon prove it to be incorrect. The congregations and 
schools attached to Dissenting chapels are by no means indica- 
tive of the number of the members connected with them, or 
of the pupils under instruction. To one Dissenting chapel 
there are frequently many rooms hired in the neighbourhood 
as temporary places of worship and for the purpose of schools, 
and the number of children who attend the latter might seem 
incredible or exaggerated to anyone who has not inquired 
personally into the subject. It should also be remembered 
that the Dissenting bodies, as a rule, attach but little 
importance to outward show, although the beauty of some of 
their places of worship lately erected might justify a different 
opinion. 

The reputation which has been spread abroad respecting 
the indifference of the Dissenting ministers to the temporal 
wants of their poor and their neglect of poor-relief is ex- 
ceedingly unjust. So unjust, indeed, that many names of 
Dissenters might be quoted—Messrs. Gurney, Morley, and 
several others—who are among the most generous contributors 
to all charitable undertakings. The amount subscribed by the 
congregations of many of the minor Dissenting chapels for the 
relief of the poor is astonishingly liberal, and would contrast 
favourably with the collections made at the most fashion- 
able of our West-end churches. As for the sums given by 
those attending the more celebrated of the Dissenting places 
of worship, in point of liberality the Church has nothing to equal 
them. Again, the Dissenters are possibly more energetic than 
we are in that most useful of all modes of distributing charity 
—that of helping the poor to help themselves, by finding 
them employment ; though, perhaps, as a vast proportion of 
the wealthy Dissenters are engaged in trade and manufactures, 
they have greater opportunities in their hands than are 
possessed by the majority of the members of the Church of 
England. 

Their energy and success in inducing strangers to join their 
congregations. are occasionally truly wonderful, and this fact 
ought to be more studied by the friends of the Established 
Church than it is at present. A great and just anxiety is 
abroad respecting the numerous converts which have of late 
years been made to the Roman Catholic faith, but these con- 
versions are numerically trifling to those which have been 
made by the Dissenters. Nothing can be more directly at 
variance than the system adopted by the Roman Catholies to 
increase their numbers and that of the Dissenters. The former 
take every possible means of bringing themselves under the 
notice of the public. Roman Catholic questions are continually 
brought forward in the Houses of Parliament, and their merits 
discussed at length by the public press. Grants of money are 
applied for frequently to maintain Roman Catholic institutions, 
and every slight or injustice done to the members of that faith 
is sure to be severely animadverted on by some Roman Catholic 
member in the House. Even in our streets every opportunity 
is taken by them to bring their religion under the notice of the 
public. Their priests adopt a peculiar dress, by which they 
are easily distinguished, and nuns and Sisters of Mercy 
are continually seen in the quaintest of dresses, apparently 
contrived to attract attention. But there is nothing what- 
ever to distinguish Dissenters from any other portion of the 
population. Nor is there the slightest perceptible attribute in 
their lady workers likely to bring them into especial notice. 
Clergy and laity alike go steadily and quietly to their work; 
they blow no trumpet before them, but the amount of labour 
they perform is occasionally truly marvellous. But perhaps 
the best means we could adopt to make the reader fully aware 
of the danger which threatens the Established Church from the 
activity of the Dissenting bodies, will be to give a short sketch 
of the working of some of their ministers, premising that the 
examples we have chosen are among the most eminent, though 





there are many others we could name, had we space, who are 
scarcely less energetic. 

Craven Chapel, in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, has a 
respectable front, but a most impoverished rear. It is due to 
the exertions of the minister and his lay assistants that the 
inhabitants in that impoverished neighbourhood are not as 
demoralized as might be expected, considering how closely they 
are crowded together. And this result is owing to the libe- 
rality with which the congregation strengthens its pastor's 
hands for the support of the chapel, its school and charities. 
Last year their contributions amounted to no less a sum than 
£3,100. From Charlotte-street, ten minutes’ walk brings 
us to Bloomsbury Chapel, under the charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Brock, a gentleman who has attained great celebrity. 
The regular congregation amounts to 872; and, as a proof 
of the power of an able Dissenting minister in increasing 
the number of those attending his chapel, we may mention 
that Mr. Brock last year admitted no fewer than 110 new 
members. The average annual amount of voluntary contribu- 
tions collected in this chapel since Mr. Brock has been the 
minister, was no less than £2,882, till last year, when it 
reached £3,351. Of this £1,261 was spent in missionary 
enterprise, principally in the immediate neighbourhood. Among 
its different branch and collateral associations are three Sunday- 
schools, taught by volunteer teachers. The total number of 
the scholars amounts to 750, and they are still increasing. 
Among its useful and benevolent endeavours, we find attached 
to the chapel a savings’-bank, an admirably conducted mater- 
nity society, and four ragged schools, in which no fewer than 
900 children are under instruction. But perhaps the must 
extraordinary proof of the extent to which benevolence can be 
developed by an energetic Dissenting minister may be found 
in the fact that Mr. Brock’s congregation alone clothe, main- 
tain, and instruct in the Industrial School in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, no fewer than 170 homeless and 
destitute children. Nor do they consider that their duty to these 
unfortunates has terminated’ with the completion of their 
education and their capability to work at some skilled trade. 
They find employment for those best adapted to remain in 
England, while for others who might be in danger from 
old associations of relapsing into vagabondage, they provide 
outfits and passages to the colonies, where the children are 
placed under the charge of efficient agents who generally 
contrive to find them oceupation as soon as they land. It 
may also be mentioned that in common with the children sent 
from the Philanthropic Society’s Farm Séhools at Reigate, 
and the Middlesex Industrial Schools near Hounslow, these 
young emigrants generally turn out well; indeed, it is exceed- 
ingly rare to receive a report of them which is not perfectly 
satisfactory. In this district we see the benefits which 
arise to both religion and morality by the Church of England 
clergyman and the liberal-minded Dissenting minister working 
amicably together. Notwithstanding the exertions of Mr. 
Brock and his congregation, the power of the rector, Mr. 
Thorold, is not in the slightest degree diminished ; indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a Church of England incumbent the 
results of whose ministrations are more to be admired. We 
would willingly pause to give a slight sketch of his exertions; 
but as we are now writing solely on Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, we will defer it till a further opportunity. 

Another instance of the energy of the Dissenters, and of their 
be seen in the administration of the Union 


success, may 
Chapel, Islington, as well as a proof of how far from 
the parent body its influence may reach. We have not 


before us a balance-sheet of the assets of this chapel, but they 
must be considerable, as no fewer than 1,172 children are 
under spiritual instruction in its schools. But, great as 
is the good it effects in Islington, it is small when 
compared with those of its Spitalfields mission. In the 
densely-populated and destitute localities of Spitalfiels, 
Bethnal Green, and Whitechapel, with their 400,000 in- 
habitants, and church accommodation, including all sects, being 
scarcely 1 in 8 of the population, where poverty and de- 
moralization go hand in hand, the Union Chapel schools in 
Nichol-street have been a blessing to the neighbourhood; 
and this, it is but justice to say, is fully acknowledged by 
the Rector of the parish of Bethnal Green himself, who, 
setting all unworthy and petty jealousies aside, can look with 
satisfaction and gratitude on the exertions of his brother 
Protestants, though their views differ somewhat in point of 
doctrine from his own. In the Nichol-street schools, originally 
established by Mr. Jonathan Duthoit, and now under the 
administration of the congregation of the chapel in Islington, 
there are no fewer than 1,350 children of the poorest and most 
neglected in London. Do not let it be supposed that in giving 
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the praise due to the Dissenters in this locality, we disparage 
the services of the clergy of the Church of England, or attribute 
to their neglect the great increase of Dissent in this neighbour- 
hood. There is not, we believe, a more hard-working body of 
elergy in this world than those in the over-populated Eastern 
districts of the metropolis; and we purpose, in a future article, 
giving a short description of the localities in which their 
ministrations are placed, and the admirable manner in which 
they perform the arduous duties assigned to them. 

Of the Dissenters on the Surrey side of the water we have 
in a former article made mention. The two most prominent 
men there are the Rev. Newman Hall and Mr. Spurgeon. 
The Rev. Newman Hall’s congregation numbers 1,400 
regular members, but his chapel is capable of holding 2,500, 
and it is very rarely on a Sunday morning that there are 
fewer persons present. It has, in common with all other 
Dissenting chapels of any importance, several affiliated 
benevolent and religious associations. Its benevolent society 
expends annually no less than £400 on the sick poor in the 
vicinity, and £300 a year more in relieving their temporal 
distress. It has more than twenty schoolrooms in different 
parts of the neighbourhood, having more than 5,000 children 
receiving spiritual instruction from a numerous staff of efficient 
and unpaid teachers. But, besides these schools, there are 
three others in outlying districts—Kent-street, Anchor-yard, 
and Harrow-street, with 750 children not included in the previous 


_number. 


Of the different churches of the Baptist persuasion that of 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, or, as he wishes to be called, Pastor 
Spurgeon, is the most celebrated. From a small chapel in the 


Borough, to which when scarcely more than twenty years of 


age he attracted an overflowing congregation, he removed to 
the Surrey Music Hall, as there was no place of worship to be 
had capable of accommodating those who wished to attend his 
preaching. His friends then determined on building him a 
proper place of worship, better adapted for the purpose than 
the hall in the Surrey Gardens, and they commenced the 
erection of the “ Tabernacle,” on which they expended a trifle 
less than £39,000. In it a e neregation of 5,000 can be 
comfortably seated, but it is a frequent occurrence to find 
6,500 present, the overplus suffering but little inconvenience. 
So attractive has Mr. Spurgeon become, that since he com- 
menced his ministrations in different localities no fewer than 
3,000 persons have adopted his particular mode of worship. 
He has also sent to different parts of the United Kingdom 
forty-seven ministers to propagate the doctrines of his deno- 
mination. We have heard that they have all succeeded in 
collecting congregations around them, and are now in direct 
communication with the parent institution in London. The 
Sunday-schools attached to the Tabernacle number {00 scholars, 
instructed by 75 voluntary teachers. There is also a largely 
attended adult class for men, and a Bible class for ladies, 
at which about 700 attend. There are many charitable 
associations in connection with the Tabernacle, and the amount 
spent by them is invariably given without respect to creed. 
But of all the efforts of Mr. Spurgeon in the cause of religion, 
the greatest is the establishment of his college for the education 
of ministers and missionaries. When he first opened his 
Pastors’ College a few years since, it had but one pupil; it has 
now ninety-one, and is on the increase. The expenses of the 
college amount to £5,000 annually, all of which is collected 
without difficulty by private subseription ; indeed, we find that 
in the first three months of the present year no less than 
£1,650 had been already subscribed. The Tabernacle has 
many branch institutions in London, at which preachers attend 
to lecture and instruct. The working expenses of twelve of 
these stations are paid by the congregation of the Tabernacle. 
We have now given a very slight sketch of a few of the 
most prominent of the London Dissenting ministers, but it 
must not be imagined that we have exhausted the list of those 
worthy of distinction. Among the Wesleyans, Independents, 
Umitarians, Baptists, Presbyterians, and other denominations, 
are many quite as energetic and scarcely less successful. Any 
of our readers who may suppose that we have exaggerated the 
zeal and increase of the Dissenters, will do well to read a series 
of admirably written articles on the “Free Church,” in the 
Noiconformist newspaper. And now let us ask whether it is 
possible for the Established Church in London to make head 
against such opponents, withont more activity and ability on 
the part of its élergy than-is seen among them at the present 
day ¥ We gladly admit the zeal of many of them; but these 
exceptional instances only prove that men mcy be found among 
our clergy capable of as great an amount of energy as can be 
seen either among Dissenters, Roman Catholics, or the priest- 
hood of any other creed in the world. We might select as 
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examples the East-end clergy, the result of whose labours 
is wonderful, when we take into consideration the fearful 
mass of poverty, ignorance, and demoralization they have 
to contend with, and the small means at their disposal. But 
their numbers are too limited and the incomes of the 
incumbents too niggardly to allow them to employ a 
sufficient staff of ecurates as energetic as themselves to 
carry on the duties of their districts. And although the 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics gain nothing on the Church 
of England congregations, they have still ample opportunity 
among the thousands untaught to make immense progress, and 
the Dissenters especially very properly profit by it. But on 
whose head should the blame fall for the greater want of power 





.. whan of tha elerey 

among our East-end clergy, if not on branches of the elergy 
baie 1: . Pn eee, a “a oe Pare 
themselves in immediate society with the rich! Why is not 


the selfishness and illiberality of the latter more independently 
denounced by those who should serve as the line of continuity 
between the rich and the poor? 

The greatest danger to be apprehended to 
Church, from the unceasing energy of the Dissenters, is cer- 
tainly in their schools for the working claszes. Their number 
of pupils at present under instruction is not und rstood by the 
public at large. The National and Roman Catholi schools 


are better known, as the majority of those of any importance 
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the HListablished 


are under Government inspection, and are, in cofisequence, 1 


the receipt of grants of money. But the independent spirit of 
the Dissenters disliking Government stpervision offen refuses 
any grants, and in consequence the number of thy it} nis is 
unknown. There are, however, at present more children m 
the Dissenting schools than in those under Government iImspec- 
tion, and it is doubtful whether ther “4 >! more prpils 
being educated in P inecipl adverse to the or ization « t t! e 
Established Church, if not its doctrines, than i our National 
schools and those of the Roman Catholics put together. Thi 
fact is a mozt painful one for all interested in the # thlishett 


Church; and it is aggravated by the certainty that i 
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is rather occasioned by (del in our clergy and 1m 
authority than in any superior attraction in the coetrine 
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taught by the Dissenting ministers. ‘The Churen of it rland 
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has indisputably more hold on the working ciasses that 2n} 


other, and it can easily be proved in those districts of the 
metropolis where the incumbents pr rform their duty with Fact 
and energy. An excellent proof of this may b n “ne 
state of the National schools of the parish of St. Thoms 
Charterhouse, organized tnder the sapermtendence o the la's 
rector, the Rev. William Rogers, now removed to St. Botelph 
Bishopsgate; and those in the Christ Church district of the 
parish of St. George’s-in-the-Hast, un let the superintendence 
of the Rev. George M'‘Gill. These two schools, including 
National, Sunday, evening, and ragged schools, muster between 
them from 3.500 to 4,000 pupils, a far greater nur tber than 
ean be found in any two Dissenting schools, each immediately 
under the direction of its minister, in the metropolis. It 
should also be borne in mind that these two schools are 
situated in localities particularly adapted to the sinistrations 


of Dissenters, clearly showing how great is the power of 
the Church of England over the working classes when 
her doctrines are taught with tact and discretion, and 
enforced as they should be. Again, i! shold be remembered that 
these two gentlemen abstain in the most marked mamer from 
that impolitic exclusiveness so frequently arrogated by elergy- 
men of the Church of England in their communications with 
the ministers and laity of otier creeds. ‘They appear, oa the 
contrary, to be on exceedingly good terms ef fellowship with 
both Dissenters and Roman Catholics, and, as we have shown, 
their power has not been in the slightest degree diminished by 
their kind feeling and courtesy. We have heard, and upon 
good authority too, that the Rev. William Piocers, havin Y 
a very large proportion of poor Jews in his parish, has enlisted 
among his district visitors more than one of that persuasion to 
relieve their wants. If this be realy true, Christianity has by 
no means fallen in the estimation of the Jews by Mr. Rogers’s 
liberality, for he seems to be held in singular respect by the 
Hebrew portion of his parishioners. 
This shows that the Church can hold her grownd if 
she likes to gird up her loins to the task. We shall 
now show how easily she can lose by not doingy so. In 
a certain small London parish the late rector exerted bim-- 
self so successfully among the poor and their children, that 
they all rallied round him, leaving a Dissenting chapel‘in the: 
neighbourhood so completely deserted by its congregation that® 
it was not only closed, but shortly aftersrards let to » trades-- 
man, who used it as his warehouse. ‘Ths rector either: died or’ 
was removed to another parish, and a successor was ap-- 
pointed. The new comer, though a vory amiable, slarit-- 











able, and courteous gentleman, lacked his predecessor's 
activity, and the Church work in the parish was conducted 
on that “rest and be thankful” principle so frequently found 
among our metropolitan clergy. Things, however, went on 
smoothly enough, till a new tenant took the closed Dissenting 
chapel, and fitted it up as aschool attached to some Noncon- 
formist community established in a neighbouring parish. Only 
a few pupils joined it at first, but their numbers gradually 
increased till they now amount to more than three hundred, 
while the Sunday-school at the parish church has fallen off 
from one hundred and twenty to ten. We inquired of our 
informant—a warm supporter of the parish church, and who 
seemed bitterly to deplore the state of its Sunday-schools— 
what superior attraction the doctrines of the Dissenters had on 
the minds of the children over those of the Church of England. 
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** None whatever,” was his reply. ‘The whole secret lies in 


the Dissenting minister and the ladies of his congregation 
continually visiting the children and oceasionally giving them 
little treats, and, once or twice a year, a short trip, either by 
boat or rail, to some near-at-hand place in the suburbs. The 
children are delichted with this kindness, and the mothers 
scarcely less so. The Church, on the contrary, has only given 
the children one treat during the last three years, and that was 


As we do 
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almost forced upon the rector by his congregation.” 

not wish to create ill-feeling against anyone, we suppress the 
name both of the rector and the parish, but the reader may be 


assured that t 


our statement is a fuet. 
As we have now shortly deserili d the power of the Roman 
‘ y* 7 ° ~ . 
Catholics and Dissenters in London, and, as far as respects 
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those most usetu! recruits to our ( hurch, the children of the 
working classes, what can be done (butt 0 frequently is not done) 


by our clergy to educate them in her principles, we will leave 
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it to the reader to say whether greater energy is not required 
e . 4 
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in all n rs of our creed, clerey and laity, if the Established 
Whurch is to hold her right position in the metropolis. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue Exhibition of the works of the Old Masters which the 
directors arrange every year opened as usual this week. It is 
looked for as one of the most acceptable and interesting events of 
the fine-arts season, and seems to fall much more appropriately 
within the province of the noblemen and gentlemen connoisseurs 
who represent the British Institution than the exhibition of modern 
pictures which is provided at the beginning of the year. The 
directors theniselves are the owners of some at least of the great 
treasures of art which are spread through the many private galleries, 
and have been accumulating with increased taste and appreciation 
ever since Charles I. patronized Rubens and Vandyke, and had the 
taste to purchase the Raphael cartoons, which, by the way, would 
after all have been lost to us had it not been for Cromwell's sound 
judgment in ordering them to be bought for the nation at the sale 
of the king’s effects. The vast collections of pictures from which 
the British Institution selects have been formed since then, and the 
National Gallery dates only from 1824. The British Institution 
began in 1513 by exhibiting pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds only, 
and for some years afterwards deceased Lritish artists only found a 
place in the gallery ; but since the taste for the old masters has 
been gaining ground, the English school has been gradually dispos- 
sessed, and fur many years these pictures have occupied only one 
of the three rooms. This year, however, we observe for the first 
time that Sir Joshua invades the sanctum of the old masters with 
two of his most brilliant works, and they well assert his claim to 
be ranked as a colourist with some at least of the Titians and 
Vandykes. He has certainly a higher claim than Sir Peter Lely, 
whose portrait of ‘ Lady Southesk” hangs immediately above Sir 
Joshua's “ Nymph and Child” (97),in the middle room. This 
placing of a modern work so directly for comparison with the 
classics of the art must be accepted as a challenge, and much of 
the interest of the exhibition centres in this comparison. Let us 
first describe the “ Nymph and Child” of Sir Joshua, which is 
from tlre collection of the Richt Honourable J. W. Fitzpatrick : 
The nymph is seated on the ground reclining idly against a tree, 
in a wood scene, with the inevitable red curtain hanging from the 
boughs, and looking towards the child peeping between two other 
trees at the opposite side of the picture. At first we are struck 
With the richuess of the colour and the graceful form of this “ beauty 
unadorned adorned the most,” and this is quite justified, but we 
soon begin to find fault with the head for its weak prettiness of the 
rustic felicity type. One feels that this isno nymph of the Dryades 
or the Danaides; neither can the young lady be named on the 
same day with those nymphs of Diana that Titian found in 
the woods. Sir Joshua in this, as in all his attempts at 
the classical, wanted the first requisite—feeling for the 
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poetic. He had no visions that were not inspired by his 
very copious note-book. It is curious to see in this picture, 
which so entirely demanded an ideal treatment, how very incapable 
Sir Joshua was of giving the very character which he was eternally 
discoursing about from his presidential chair. We may admire 
the colour, which is of course a matter depending much on tech- 
nical skill, but here even the technical ends, for the modelling of 
the figure is extremely feeble and wanting in knowledge, the limbs 
are flatand possess none of the life and elasticity so beautiful in 
the nymphs of Titian, or the lovely Danie of Correggio. These 
may have been painted from the [Kitty Fishers of that day, but 
with an art that transformed them into goddesses, while Sir Joshua’s 
nymph is painted with the sensuous art that flourished in the 
fashionable studio of the pet painter of the day. Ib is in por- 
traiture that Sir Joshua had a gift, and it must be admitted that 
the P rrtrait of “ Lady Charlotte Fitzwilliam” (116), bel nging to 
the Earl of Zetland, is a more beautiful picture than any nymph 
he ever conceived. The low tone of the painting is very fine 
as a point of treatment, and it is at the same time rich and 
transparent ; while, as a subject, the painter has thrown so much 
of the unconscious grace of the lady as she holds the triangle, 
with the simple music of which she has been amusing herself, 
into his picture, that it becomes very charming. The portrait of 
the “Little Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick” (101), a sweet little 
child in a white dress, is admirable in colour and child-like ex- 
pression, but the figure is badly drawn, and as a picture the work 
is the extreme of feebleness. This picture was certainly not 
worthy of a place amongst the old masters. There are several 
other portraits by Sir Joshua, which, however, do not cull for any 
remark, 

By Romney, a painter of far more artistic feeling than his suc- 
cessful cotemporary, though without the patience to perfect him- 
self as a painter, there is an interesting portrait picture of “ Lady 
Hamilton as Saint Cecilia” (141) lent by Mr. J. M. Brooks. This 
picture should be compared with the portrait by Sir Joshua of 
Lady Fitzwilliam to see the refinements of Reynolds and the rough 
force of Romney. There could have been very little of the Saint 
Cecilia about the captivating Emma Lyon, and Romney has 
certainly not caught much inspiration from her, or he would have 
come a little nearer his ideal than to paint her squatting witha 
big music book on her knees by the side of an enormous church 
organ. The study for the picture of “ Titania” (146) confirms the 
opinion that Romney was no better than Sir Joshua at imagina- 
tive painting, although his greater sensibility enabled him to throw 
more feeling into his work, as we see in the sketches from Lady 
Hamilton ; his finished pictures are comparatively wninteresting. 
Gainsborough was probably a painter of higher merit than either 
Sir Joshua or Romney; his landscapes will better stand com- 
parison with the great old masters for grandeur and poetic feeling 
than any of Reynolds’ paraphrases of the Italian style. In delicacy 
of colour and refinement of expression his portraits of ladies and 
children frequently surpass the accepted master of portraiture of the 
English school, The large full-length picture of his daughters 
155), from Mr. W. H. Whitbread’s collection is not one of his 
happiest, being rather cold and blue in the shadow, but the 
equestrian portrait of ‘George LV. when Prince of Wales” (154), 
is an admirable picture, as equestrian portraits go. But there is no 
first-rate example of Gainsborough as a portrait painter. In land- 
scape, Colonel Douglas Pennant furnishes us with one of his finest 
works (142), “A Woody Landscape with Cattle and Figures.” This 
picture resembles the famous morket-cart in the National collection, 
but it has less of the rustic sentiment and more of the solemn poetry 
of the woods. We feel in looking into the deep recesses of these leafy 
solitudes that the painter perceived the beauty Shakespeare 
touched with his grand pencil in the line “ Under the shade of 
melancholy boughs.” 

That the English school was ever, as it is still, strong in 
portrait and landscape, we see again in Richard Wilson's fine 
picture of “ Moor Park” (144), and its two companions, not 
quite so good (162 and 168), all belonging to the Ear! of Zetland. 
Two pictures by Crome, one of the seashore and boats (159), 
belonging to Mr. Fuller Maitland, the other a woody landscape 
(136), from Mr. C. H. Gurney’s collection, are fall of originality 
and cood natural study; and another picture by a self-taught 
man of genius, J. Stark (157), is equally interesting as a work of 
the time when landscape was painted with far more feeling for its 
poetry than in these days of blazing sunsets and bristling fore- 
vrounds. Even old tipsy idle Morland’s “ Roadside Inn” (149), 
and “ The Boy Watering the Horse at the Brook” (172), painted 
probably as the price of his tavern bill, are welcome for the genuine 
fecling for his subject they show in every rapid touch. Copley 
Fielding’s large landscape (133), somewhat too ambitious of the 
lofty picturesqueness of Claude, has a breadth and style about it 
which we never see now, with all our elaboration of details. 
Patrick Nasmyth and his family school was a mannerist after the 
model of the Ruysdael and Holbein of the Dutch school, and his 
pretty little pictures fall proportionably in our estimate, though 
Mr. Wynn Ellis's two pictures, especially (177) “The View of 
Loch Lomond,” show the master at his very best. Sir A. W. 
Callcott is fairly represented for all that he was—a very pleasing 
composer of elegant trifles—in Mr. Fuller Maitland’s picture 
(166), “The Stranded Ship.” But there is a Turner moonlight 
in the exhibition (158), “A River View with Ships,” from Mr. 
Wynn Ellis’s collection, which approaches nearer to the grand 
solemnity of such a scene in nature than anything we remember 
to have seen. Rembrandt has painted fine pictures with this 
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motive, and Vanderneer, but even they must hide their diminished 
heads after this. 

A niche is filled at last by David Roberts, and with one of his 
best works (163), “Interior of the Church of St. Jacques at Ant- 
werp,” which belongs now to Mr. John Pender, M.P. This is a 
picture that bears comparison with any of its kind amongst the 
old masters, if it does not surpass them. If any one have any 
doubt about Wilkie, as tried by the Dutch standard, let him look 
at the exquisite little picture (152), ‘The Errand Boy,” a recent 
acquisition to Mr. F. Huth’s gallery, and at a price (1350 guineas) 
which tells in some sense at least its value. There is also a 
charming first sketch by Wilkie of the centre group in his famous 
a of “The Reading of the Will” (131), which is lent by 

r. J. H. Mann. If we mention a very remarkable picture of a 
“Tiger Devouring a Kid,” by J. Ward (171), we shall have added 
another name to those of the English school who may rank with- 
out dispute amongst the best of the old masters. Ward was un- 
questionably one of the greatest of animal painters, and it is much 
to be regretted that his large cattle picture, which is a master- 
piece of the art, does not hang in the National Gallery. 

The Italian pictures, which are small but interesting, the Mu- 
rillos, the Rembrandt, and some others, we must reserve for a 
future occasion. 








EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


THosE who remember the very interesting collection of old 
portrait miniatures brought together for the first time in the 
special Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, will be prepared 
to enjoy the far more extensive and complete collection which has 
grown out of that of ’62, now to be seen at the Museum. The 
miniatures here exhibited amount to upwards of 3,000, while 
about 9) only were collected in the former Exhibition ; but even 
this large number does not represent anything like all the wealth 
of art in this elegant form, which lies scattered throughout the 
libraries and cabinets of the many old families of this country, 
in which miniature painting seems to have found especial favour. 
Indeed, there are several well-known miniatures which are not 


exhibited on this occasion ; the collection, however, suffices amply | 


to show the history of the art from the time of Henry VIII., and 
we may see here, perhaps, the very miniatures of his successive 
wives, which he wore round his neck, that Holbein painted for 
him. Here are Katharine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane 
Seymour, and Anne of Cleves. Katharine Howard and Katharine 
Parr we did not discover, if there. 

Here, too, are portraits of Essex, which, perhaps, Queen Elizabeth 
hid in the lace of her gorgeous ruff, and of the great Queen herself, 
which she may have given to her favourites. Essex is always 
painted a very handsome, fair man; Raleigh, when gay, is seen 





to be seen in the general museum of art at South Kensington, or at 
the British Museum. It will then be observed that Holbein 
and Hilliard completely followed the style and method of 
the miniaturists who ornamented books and manuscripts in 
distemper, body colour, and gold, with inscriptions, also in gold, 
on the backgrounds. The miniatures in oil, however, which 
Holbein and Sir Antonio More painted at this time are much 
finer in colour and they are characterized by all the largeness of 
style and dignity which distinguish the life-size portraits of these 
great painters. The small circular portrait of the Regent Murray, 
by Sir Antonio More (1004), is one of the finest in the collection. 
(307), Queen Mary, is almost equally good, and (383) Francis L., 
by L. Penni, with another of the same king (313), ascribed to 
F’. Clouet, should be noticed as examples of rare excellence in oil 
painting in miniature. 

The use of ivory as a ground enables the miniature painter to 
give the utmost delicacy of complexion, and at the same time a 
beautiful depth and richness of tone. The art was brought to its 
highest pitch of beauty by painters like Sir W. Newton, Sir C. 
Ross, and Mr. Thorburn, all of whom painted on ivory. There are 
exquisite pictures by these artists, and one by Mr. Thorburn which 
deserves special notice (1786), the Countess of Chesterfield and 
Lady Evelyn Stanhope, full length portraits, in a garden. In this, 
which was painted some twenty years ago, we see the art at its 
highest point. Since then it has unfortunately been declining, 
chiefly because photography and the photograph coloured by 
miniature painters have, with the general public, superseded the 
true miniature. That it should be so is very much to be regretted, 
as no painted photograph can for a moment be compared with a 
miniature from the life by any of the great painters, and we cannot 
help thinking that one great result of this Exhibition will be to 
revive the art of miniature painting by encouraging young painters 
to emulate the beautiful examples to be studied in this most 
interesting collection. 


MUSIC. 

THE event of special importance during the past musical week, 
and, indeed, the most interesting feature as yet of the season, has 
been the production for the first time in this country of Cherubini’s 
“ Medea.” 

Scarcely any other great composer is so little known to the general 
public as Cherubini. As with Gluck, he is chiefly understood and 
appreciated by the comparatively few students and amateurs to 
whom music is intelligible from perusal without actual performance 


| —since, in this country, at least, but few opportunities occur of 


| hearing the works of either of these composers. 


Yet there should 


| beastrong English interest in them, both having, in their early 


| career, visited London and produced works here. 


with a fine oval face and black hair, with a rich complexion and | 


strikingly handsome ; when old, we see him white, and worn out 
in spirit. These are chiefly by Holbein, Hilliard, and J. Oliver, 


and painted on circular pieces of card, in opaque water colour, | 


with bright blue background and the dresses touched with gold, all 
very minutely finished. Then there are miniatures of Ma 

(Bloody Queen Mary), and several of Mary Stuart, Robert Dudley 
Earl Leicester, Francis Drake, Lord Bacon, Duke of Richmond, 
son of Henry VIII., and Lady Talboys, James Stuart, the Regent 
Murray (1566), one of the finest by Sir Antonio More in oil, 


When a young 
man of five or six and twenty, Cherubini brought out two Italian 
operas here, neither of which made much impression on the public. 
As with his predecessor Gluck, however, neither in his English 
nor with his still earlier Italian essays did Cherubini develope those 
powers in dramatic composition which were destined to be after- 
wards manifested on the opera stage of Paris, his first important 


| work for which was “ Lodoiska,’ produced in 1791—a work 


Francis I., by Penni, in a locket belonging to the Duc d’Aumale, | 


and Louis XIII. in oil, by Philippe de Champagne, from the same 
collection. The portraits of the next century are especially inter- 
esting, as among them will be found those of most of the dis- 
tinguished men of the time—Cromwell and his mother ; Richard 
Cromwell, his son, and Mrs. Claypole, Ireton, Fairfax, Sir J. Suck- 
ling, Waller, Wren, Hampden, Sidney, Lord W. Russell and Lady 
Rachel, Selden, and many others. 

_ In the miniatures of this period there is noticeable a great 
improvement in the use of transparent colour, and in those by 
S. Cooper, John Hoskins, and Peter Oliver, the son of Isaac. 
Enamel painting, brought to perfection by Leonard Limousin in 
F rance, was also introduced with much advantage ; Jean Petitot in 
England, and many of the best miniatures of the seventeenth 
century, are in enamel, as they were also in the eighteenth century, 
when the method of painting on ivory became more general, 
although it is said to have been first used in the time of James II. 
Miniatures of the eighteenth century abound ; indeed, the Exhibi- 
tion is a little overdone with them, so far as the study of the art is 
concerned ; though, of course, those who look at them as mere 
portraits of personages more or less concerned in the history of the 
times will find endless interest in searching through the cases. 
The collection is almost unintelligible without the catalogue, 
which is both too bulky and too expensive, and ought certainly to 
be produced in a cheaper form, unless the Lords of H. M. Privy 
Council on Education see fit to order the names and dates to be 
appended to the miniatures ; as, indeed, they should do to render 
the Exhibition useful as a means of educating the public. 

The Exhibition contains miniatures down to the present day, 
the former collection contained only the earlier works of the 
sixteenth century, with those of the seventeenth, and some few of 
the eighteenth. It is therefore particularly instructive for the 
study of the history of the art of miniature painting, especially if 
the visitor will take the trouble to trace for himself the earliest 
practice of miniature in some of the specimens of missal painting 





which may be considered as forming the point of transition between 
the simple Doric grandeur of Gluck, and that highly elaborated 
style, with its richness of orchestral treatment, which afterwards 
characterized French heroic opera. Of Cherubini’s many dramatic 
works, from ‘“ Lodoiska,” in 1791, to “ Ali Baba,” in 1833 (a 
marvellous production for a man of seventy-four), “‘ Medea” and 
“Les Deux Journeés” are perhaps the two on which his fame as 
an operatic composer may best depend. Yet they are somewhat 
dissimilar in style, the latter opera, produced three years after 
“ Medea,” having (as indeed is natural from the more familiar and 
domestic interest of the subject) greater geniality of tone and 
more sympathetic human sentiment. The earlier work may be 
compared to a statue of classical form and proportions, and majestic 
expression, while the later production resembles rather a picture, 
full of the glow and warmth which colour imparts to canvas. 
Hence, naturally enough, “ Les Deux Journeés” is the one 
dramatic work by which Cherubini has been, and probably will 
continue to be, popularly known. 

“ Medea” is one of those rare masterpieces which remain for ages, 
and independent of changes of style, models of elevated sen- 
timent and classical purity. It has not the abstract idealism and 
profound vastness of “ Fidelio”—that subtle metaphysical power 
which Beethoven alone has infused into music—but belongs rather 
to the highest order of the heroic ; while, in purity of style, grandeur 
of design, and masterly structural finish, it is not surpassed by any 
other work of the kind. Cherubini’s early studies in the great 
school of Italian Church music induced in him a somewhat ngid 
adherence to logical form and sequence of construction, and a 
tendency to an exhaustive development of his musical ideas, that 
place his compositions among the highest examples of classical art. 
These qualities are largely observable, and in their best applica- 
tion, in his Church music—a style in which he has scarcely been 
excelled by any other composer, and equalled by but few. In his 
operas these tendencies, with the occasional excessive reiteration of 
figurative points of detail, are sometimes felt as interruptions to 
the impulsive progress of the action, and hence those who are not 
able to appreciate his magnificent display of art and genius, some- 
times object that Cherubini’s stage music is deficient in dramatic 
warmth. In some few instances it might fairly be wished that he 
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had exercised a little more compression in the form of his move- 
ments ; but of his possession of a high dramatic faculty, combining | 
both passion and pathos, a single hearing of “ Medea” alone | 
should be sufficient proof. To specify only Medea’s pathetic air in 
which she appeals to the feelings of Jason as the father of her 
children ; the magnificent duet between these characters closing 
the first act, with its marvellously rich orchestral details ; the duet 
for the same characters in the second act, with the characteristic 
passage for the instrumental basses recurring throughout under 
varying aspects ; Medea’s air in the last act, so full of the accents 
of despairing grief ; the splendid orchestral preludes to the second 
and third acts, especially the latter, ushering in the storm, and 
the equally awful tempest of human passions, with the grand 
musical climax of the finale—all these, besides other points which 
we have not space to catalogue, are beauties of the very highest 
order. 

The production of this great work at Her Majesty’s Theatre is a 
step which reflects the highest honour on the management, and | 
deserves the gratitude of all who reverence what is great in art. 
There appears to be every prospect, too, of a much larger success 
with the public than might have been anticipated for a work which 
doubtless the admirers of the fashionable current Italian school 
will pronounce “dry” and “heavy.” There is, however, now a 
large public who appreciate the great productions of musical art— 
sufficiently large, we trust, to ensure many repetitions of “ Medea.” 
At all events, if its pecuniary success should not be great, its 
revival cannot fail to give a high prestige to Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The performance was generally excellent—indeed, marvellous, 
considering the difficulties offered by such unfamiliar music. 
Malle. Titiens’ impersonation of Medea must rank as one of her 
finest efforts. There is probably no other singer of the present 
day who could throw so much dignity, passion, and pathos into 
the action and music of the part; and to this lady will doubt- | 
less be attributable a large portion of the success the opera | 
may achieve with the ordinary public. Mr. Santley as Creon was 
admirable in all respects. The part of Neris, too, was most 
efficiently filled by Mdile. Sinico ; that of Dirce somewhat feebly 
by Miss Harris, who has neither the voice northe style for music of | 
the declamatory order. Dr. Gunz as Jason atoned by his earnestness | 
and intelligence for the German hardness of his style. The addition 
of the recitatives in place of the original spoken dialogue, has been 
most judiciously and skilfully made by Signor Arditi, by whom, also, 
portions of various movements in the opera held to be redundant | 
have been expunged—a process which is scarcely defensible as 
applied to a great work, but which could not have been more skil- | 
fully effected than in the present instance. We trust the success 
of “ Medea” may be sufficient to tempt the management of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre to other experiments of the kind. Cherubini’s 
“Les Deux Journées” should usefully be revived—not as ren- 
dered in English, many years since, by Attwood and Bishop, with 
the best portions of the original music replaced by their own inter- 
polations. One of Méhul’s operas might also be tried. 

The programme of the third concert given by the Musical 
Society, on Wednesday, was unexceptionable in selection ; 
although, as it will be seen, offering little occasion for special 
comment :— 











PART I, 


Overture (Athalie) ............... sits 


ery er Mendelssohn. 
Scena, “A lowly peasant girl” (The Lily of 


Killarney}, (Mr. Santley)... ie tae: .. Benedict. 
Concerto, No. 9, in D Minor, Violin, (Herr 
SAITTE ORMIED cs cercecpeccecccaior senses useeee SPOhr, 


Necitative and Air, “Oh ruddier than the 
cherry’ (Acis and Galatea) (Mr. Santley) ... Handel. 


Overture (The Wood Nymphs) ..................08. Sterndale Bennett. 
PART II. 
IND OE Bh Be Fos 5 vs ins av sc gacdccaacvsancse Beethoven. 
Serenade, “‘ Deh vieni alla finestra” (Don Gio- 
veo), (Mr. Gantley) ...............cccscesesscsees Mozart. | 
PURDUE MII) ois cii cscs sccssbadsair . Cherubini. 


Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


The performance of the orchestra on this occasion was scarcely up 
to the usual high standard of these concerts—several slips were ob- 
servable of a kind quite unparalelled here. The only approach 
to novelty was Professor Bennett’s overture, which, although con- 
taining some graceful and fanciful passages, is rambling and 
incoherent in construction, abounding in forced climaxes, one | 
jostling the other, without order or purpose; and with a 
general reflection of Mendelssoln’s style, and occasionally even 
his passages, which constitutes imitation rather than composition. 
Herr Straus has seldom played better than in his execution of 
Spohr’s concerto, one of the best of its author’s fifteen or sixteen 
works of the kind. Mr. Benedict’s scena is scarcely worthy of 
concert-room performance — being a mere imitation (though 
certainly a clever one) of the form and style so admirably per- 
fected by Weber. It was admirably sung by Mr. Santley, as were 
the other vocal pieces. The fourth and last concert is to take 
place on June 28. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. F. C, Burnann, with the co-operation of Mr. F. Musgrave, 
has made such a fusion of burlesque and comic opera of the 
“ Bouffes Parisiennes” type at the Strand Theatre that London is 


| which will be accepted by the 


| : . ‘ 
now in possession of a novel form of entertainment. He has taken 


Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s once popular novel of ‘ Windsor 
Castle,” which contains Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, and many 
other familiar historical figures, and has distorted it in the 
burlesque fashion with more than ordinary cleverness, introducing 
much comic business that, at one time, was the exclusive property 
of pantomimes. Some of his verses are full of humour and 
ingenuity, and his dialogue is almost free from those wretched 
puns which are a disgrace to their authors and a degradation to 
their utterers. 

Mr. F. Musgrave, for his part, has composed a number of lively 
tunes for Mr. Burnand’s writing, which are exhilarating and 
pleasing, if not very original. The Rev. Rowland Hill used to 
complain that all the best tunes were seized by the devil ; and, if 
alive now, he would probably complain that all such music is 
seized by the music-halls. Mr. Musgrave has not quite succeeded 
in inventing airs of such sterling popular value as those which have 
been vulgarised for the last few years at these music-halls by being 
wedded to idiotic words, but he has as nearly reached this standard 
of excellence as any young composer can be expected to reach, 
who is not an Offenbach. 

“Twelfth Night” has been revived at the Olympic Theatre, 
with a mutilation of the text of the poet, which is likely to bewilder 
an ordinary audience, and to shock an audience of Shakespeare 
worshippers. The parts of Viola and Sebastian have been so 
re-arranged that they can be performed by one actress, who is a 
man when she wears a small velvet cloak, and a woman when she 
appears without it. Miss Kate Terry, who played these two parts, 
marked the difference between them by something more than this 
tailor’s trick, but her performance, though careful and full of 
thought, was somewhat timid and colourless. On the other hand, 
Miss Farren, who very injudiciously was allowed to play the Fool, 
was as vulgar and forcible as the worst actress of the burlesque 
school, and Mr. Coghlan, who seemed to condescend to play the 


| Duke, conveyed the notion that he despised acting, theatres, and 


audiences. The best embodiments were Mr. Horace Wigan's Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, a performance full of character ; Miss Foote’s 
Maria, a very genial and forcible impersonation ; and Mr. Vin- 
cent’s Malvolio, an original though somewhat gloomy and Quixotic 
reading of the part. Mr. Soutar’s Sir Toby Belch overflowed with 
good effective stage fun, but his make-up was rather careless. 
Miss A. Bowering, as Olivia, was too old for the character—a fault 
which can hardly be forgiven in suchapiece. “ Twelfth Night” is 
far superior to “ The Comedy of Errors” as an acting play and a 
literary production, though it deals with the same plot—the 
“ Menechmi” of Plautus—but it has not been performed so recently 
in London. Its last representation was by the Haymarket com- 
pany during the Shakespeare tercentenary mania. 

A new play, called ‘ Geraldine,” by Mrs. Bateman, will be 
produced at the Adelphi on Monday next, with Miss Bateman in 
the chief character, and Mr. Bateman, her father, in an important 
part. 

The Theatres’ Bill is down for its second reading on Tuesday 
next, the 13th instant. The Government have acted with regard 
to this bill like the dog in the manger. They were asked in February 
if they would prepare a bill on the subject, and they declined 
with thanks ; but, the moment this bill was introduced, they ex- 
pressed a strong wish to manufacture a bill of their own. Sir 
George Grey will doubtless prepare something, with his usual skill, 

eu of Commons, as most of this 
unfortunate statesman’s measures are accepted ; and Mr. Locke’s 
bill will, after all, have to form the basis of future theatrical legis- 
lation. In the meantime, a discussion on the subject will be forced 
on, and the Government will have to consent to the appointment 
of a Select Committee. The promoters of Mr. Locke's bill are 


not obstinately wedded to this measure, but they are determined 
not to leave the House until the existing theatrical monopoly is 


destroyed. 








“ THE ART-JOURNAL” FOR JUNE. 


A LARGE part of the current number of the Art-Journal is taken 
up by an elaborate notice of the Royal Academy pictures and other 
art exhibitions ; but we have also papers of a more general and 
permanent interest. Mr. Ruskin, in his “‘ Cestus of Aglaia,” makes 
a furious onslaught on Rembrandt, whom, if we do not misunder- 
stand his somewhat unsteady and weltering style, he accuses of 
being “ distinct of men in an original Sin ; elect for the initial 
letter of a Lie; the first apparent spot of an unknown plague ; a 
Root of bitterness, and the first-born worm of a company studying 
an original De-Composition.” Furthermore, we learn that “ it was 
the aim of Rembrandt to paint the foulest things he could see—by 
rushlight.” This image of a rushlight sets Mr. Ruskin off on a 
most magnificent piece of vituperation of tallow candles, in which 
a great deal is made of such words as “ guttering,” “ sputtering,” 
“ ill-smelling,” “ fetid,” “ lurid warmth of fungous wick, and drip 
of stalactitic grease.” That all this is aliguléety picturesque—that 
it shows a wonderful power, not only over language, but 
over the feelings, as distinct from the intellect—cannot be 
denied ; but what does it teach? In what respect can it 
be regarded as criticism? Rembrandt, no doubt, in common 
with most Dutch artists, was heavy and sensual, lacking the 
ideality and spiritual grace which were the glory of the Italian 
schools in their best days ; but could not this have been said in 
some way which should really expound the difference by a process 
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of critical analysis? and would not such an exposition, if it only 
occupied a column, be worth any amount of hysterical raving 
about “ original sins,” “ unknown plagues,” “ first-born worms,” 
and tallow candles?) Mr. Ruskin admits that in technical power 
Rembrandt was great ; and the critic would have done some service 
to art if he had shown, sanely and soberly, how this technical 
power was limited, and rendered ineffective, or half-effective, by the 
want of higher qualities. Some hints of such guidance are indeed 
to be found in this article, but they are constantly obscured by 
Mr. Ruskin’s excess of words, and by his tendency to mistake 
antipathies for reasons. When he comes to technicalities, he writes 
with more restraint ; but we must here leave his conclusions to be 
discussed by the artists. We are glad, however, to find him join- 
ing with ourselves in denouncing the ugly eccentricities of modern 
book illustrations. 

The steel plates this month are engravings from Topham’s 
** Zouave’s Story,” Cousen’s ‘ Mazeppa,” and Turner’s portrait of 
himself, taken when he was a young man. Mr.S. C. Hall con- 
tinues his “ Memories of the Authors of the Age,” and discourses 
of Thomas Hood, of whom, however, we do not see that he tells 
us much with which we were not already familiar. From the 
woodcuts accompanying this article, it would seem that Hood had 
a charming taste in residences. His dwelling at Wanstead, em- 
bosomed in trees, with a lake in front, is as pretty a nest for a 
poet as we have ever beheld. It was originally the banquet-ha!l 
of Wanstead House, : 








New Primts.—Mr. Tegg has recently published a new engraving 
from Landseer’s celebrated picture of “ Bolton Abbey,” and a portrait 
of John Hampden, dedicated to Earl Russell. The latter is rather 
heavily execnted in mezzotint; and whatever value it might have as 
a likeness is marred by the absence of any information as to the 
authority on which it is based. From the same house we have also 
an engraving of Sibley’s picture, ‘ Grandmamma.” 


SCIENCE. 





Amone the latest additions to our knowledge of the anatomy of 
the invertebrata, the memoir of M. Jourdain upon the structure of 
the siponculus is not the least important. The siponculus is known 
to geologists as the lowest member of that group to which the 
star-fish ard sea-urchin belong, and which is technically termed 
Echinodermata, The anatomical characters of the animals included 
in this class have always been difficult to demoustrate: this is 
true of the higher orders, and applies with equal force to the 
family which M. Jourdain has endeavoured to explore the anatomy 
of. The more interesting part of the memoir alluded to is that 
which relates to the general lacunar cavity of the body and to the 
arrangement of the cireulatery and respiratory apparatus. ‘The 
nutrient tlaigl or blood, if it may be so styled, contains in it a 
great quantity of corpuscles, which in their clearly defined 
characters appear to resemble the blood corpuscles of vertebrates. 
These corpuscles have the form of colourless nucleated cells, 
circular in outline, and disk-like in form. The blood flows regu- 
larly in a definite direction ; it passes from behind forwards along 
the wails of the body, and then travels in the opposite direction in 
the neighbourhood of the intestine. The movement is in great 
part maintained by clusters of cilia situate on the surface of the 
intestine and the mesenteric folds. The circulatory apparatus in 
S. obsevrus is composed of an undulated reddish tube which lies 
below the first or simple portion of the digestive canal. In S. giges 
this tube is double ; in fact a second vessel may be seen below the 
first division of the alimentary canal. Posteriorly this single or 
double tube terminates in a slightly inflated cul-de-sac. Anteriotly 
it opens into the circular sinus which surrounds the pharynx, and 
which communicates freely with the tentacular crown. The walls 
of the circulatory tube are supplied with muscular fibre, and 
are consequently contractile, still the contained blood is set in 
motion rather by ciliary action than by any operation of the 
vessels, 

_ Some very curious experiments were recently made at Paris 
in order to test the efficiency of an apparatus invented by M. 
Galibert to enable persons to breathe in the midst of deleterious 
emanations, A quantity of flour of sulphur was ignited in a 
cellar, and a sufficient amount of sulphurous acid being thus 
evolved, « fireman who had never used M. Galibert’s apparatus— 
which is. combination of air tubes communicating with a knapsack 
filled with compressed air—entered the cellar and stayed twelve 
minutes in it without experiencing any injurious effects. His 
nostrils during the time were strongly compressed by a sort of 
spring, anc his eyes protected by a pair of spectacles made for the 
purpose. The man did not leave the cellar until called by his 
colonel ; the cellar was then filled with a dense and acrid smoke, 
and another fireman entered it with the same success. At length 
Colonel Willerme himself put on the apparatus and stayed for a 
considerable time in the atmosphere of sulphurous acid, and thus 
convinced himself that he could breathe as freely with the apparatus 
as if he were in the open air. When the air inthe reservoir has become 
foul through the process of breathing, fresh air may be introduced; 
the knapsack, which is of metal, has a tin bottom, but the lid con- 
sists of askin or leather bag. To drive out the foul air this bag 
has only to be pressed down, and to fill the space with fresh air 





the bag is pulled up again. To fill a larger space, like that ofa | 














goatskin, with air, M. Galibert uses a pair of bellows, this process, 
though slower, being better adapted to the size of such reservoir. 
Professor Harkness, so well known for his investigations of the 
Scottish rocks, has announced an interesting discovery to the 
Cork Cuvierian Society. It is that of the bones of mammals 
in a limestone quarry at Middleton, co. Cork. The rock con- 
sists of the ordinary limestone of the district, in one part much 
fissured, and under this fissured portion there is a mass of reddish- 
brown clay, the thickness of which cannot be determined as ita 
base is not seen. This reddish-brown clay under the limestone is 
the deposit which affords the fossil-bones, which are scattered 
through it usually in a fragmentary condition, in an irregular 
manner. [Besides fragments of bones and tecth, portions of the 
horns of deer occur. These latter are much broken, and do not 
afford sufficient character to enable the species to be accurately 
determined. They seem, however, to belong to two forms, one of 
which had the beam and branches smooth and sub-compressed, 
features which indicate the antlers of the reindeer, and the other 
with the horns rounded and rough, a form of surface which marks 
the antlers of the common stag. Of these antlers two portions 
which appear to have belonged to the reindeer have been cut 
while in the fresh state; and the faces of the cuts being almost 
smooth, this cutting appears to have been effected by a fine regular- 
edged instrament rather than by a serrated tool. The leg-bones 
which occur in this clay bave all been broken for the most part 
longitudinally, except the tarsal and carpal, and other small 
bones of the extremities. This longitudinal fracturing of the long 
bones of the leg is not known to occur in any mammalian remains 
which belong to a period previous to that where we have evidence 
of the existence of the human race; and these broken bones afford 
evidence of the occurrence of man who, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the marrow, divided them in the direction most available 
for this object. Besides evidence of the existence of man, as 
afforded by the cut antlers and longitudinally split bones, there 
are other circumstances indicating his occurrence in connection 
with these remains: one of these is the presence of charred wood 
which is equally disseminated through the clay with the bones 


mM 


and tecth. This charred wood is the remains of the ancient 
fires by means of which former human beings cooked their food. 

The following startling account of the barbarous customs of the 
people of West Africa is given by Mr. Grant Milne, who writes 
from the Gaboon to the editor of the Journ il of Botany. 
Speaking of a short stay at Cape Lopez, he observes :—“ On the 
following morning I saw a party of people coming along the beach 
beating drums, and in the midst was a woman, her body all painted 
over, and her hair ornamented with feathers. I soon found that 
she was about to go through the ordeal of drinking poison for 
witchcraft, and I followed the party to a fresh-water stream. By 
order she sat down upon a bank. At this time I went amongst 
them, and used all my influence to save the poor woman ; they 
promised that she should not die, but no sooner had I turned my 
back than they gave her the poison. It brought ona shivering, and 
in a few moments she was a corpse. A large fire was now kindled ; 
her legs, arms, and head were severed from the body and burnt to 
ashes. Her body was opened, her heart taken out, and held up to 
public gaze, the executioner calling out to all parties to ‘look 
upon the witch,.’” 

It is stated by the Puris correspondent of the Chemical Neves, 
that M. Demarguay has discovered that when sulphurretted hydro- 
gen gas is injected into the cellular tissue of an animal itis rapidly 
absorbed, and is exhaled by the lungs, being detected in the expired 
air by means of lead test papers. When a smail dose is given the 
elimination is slow, and inflammation of the lung-tubes follows ; but 
with a large dose the animal is soon killed. 


Scientiric Mertincs.——Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, 
at 8} p.m.—l. “ Journey to the Waliabee Capital, interior of Arabia.” 
By Colonel Lewis Kelly.—2. ‘On the Korea.” By Captain Allen 
Young. Tuesday :—Zoological Society of London, at 8} p.m.—- 
* On the Structure of Potamoyale, a genus of Insectivorons Mam- 
mals. By Professor Allman. Wednesday :—Microscopical Society, 
at 8 p.m., when various papers wili be read.——VFriday :—Philological 
Society, at 84 p.m.—1. “ On the Identity of ‘ Filia’ and ‘ Thuga-ter.’ ” 
By Professor Key.—2. * On the Vedic word ‘ Aditi.’ ” By the Rev. 
John Davies.—3. “‘On the termination ‘ old’ of ‘Threshold,’ &c., with 
other Etymologies.” By RK. Morris, Esq. 








In a circular or statement drawn up by acompany of jute merchants 
in Bengal, it is said that the Indian Government has for seme time 
carried on various businesses with the gaol near Calcutta, the 
prisoners there learning the various trades, and acting as workmen. 
Amongst the rest, the duties of book and ornamental printing were 
conducted on a considerable scale, and a joint-stock company which had 
started in that Jine was compelled to suspend. in the great gaol at 
Agra, and in many other places, the Government introduced printing, 
and private enterprise was everywhere ruined or crippled. The 
writers of the circular contend that the expenses of the Government 
have been much increased, instead of lessened, by this interference. 
This statement, however, will doubtless be proved to be incorrect, as 
it is well known that for half a century almost all the chezp “ store” 
(ready made) boots cold in the United States are those made by the 
prisoners confined in the various large goals in that country, and 
the practice would in all probability have been long ago discontinued 
if such prison-industry had been found non-remunerative. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


SPAIN AND HER CREDITORS. 


A nation which has so long borne the disgrace of repudiating 
its just debts, as Spiin has done, is not likely to be suddenly 
brought to a consciousness of its obligations, and the material 
disadvantages which pursue the dishonest. The return of health 
to the chronic invalid, if it comes at all, is slow ; and there is much 
to be said in favour of the disinclination on the part of Spain to 
meet her obligations, though the apology must be drawn from her 
se a degradation, But the abject condition in which middle- 
aged men can remember her has beer sit ray, and wit 
more rapidity th rae itr theca pe) i ids fa tiny 

} 5 D} if inte, One has attarned Conseitu 
ional government, she has made no mean appearance as a warlike 
nation, she has prospered in commerce so successfully that her 
revenue in thirteen years has more than doubled. She has for 
some time been awakening to the fact that, in order to utilize her 
resources to their full extent, she cannot afford to remain per- 
maneatly outside the pale of European commerce, but must gain 
admission to the money-markets of London, Paris, Fraukfort, and 
Amsterdam. Dut, to do that, she must produce a clean bill of 


ranlth#§anm arrniiit sa fans } ’ . rs a 
wealth—an acquittance from her creditors. To Enzlishmen it is 


1atter “or Worn 1 ha* har >f ] t 7 j 
matter for wonder that he: people, to a man, do not feel this. 
her default. Strance asitis & : ] : ; 

er deiault, Strange as it is, Spaniards have yet to learn the policy 


of honesty, and the nevlex 


? © - 7 . . 
Dut it 1s trae that they do not; and here again is an apology for 


Pty 


+ of that policy by their Government. 
Mr. Powles, the deputy-chairman of the Committee of Spanish 
Certificate-holders, stated at the meeting of the 26th ultimo, that 
no one, who has not visited Madrid, can have an idea of the 
difficulty of making the people of Spain understand the claims of 
the Certificate-holders: not one in a thousand know anything 


about it. But there are some who do: and it is from the influence 
f 2A Iv PAY i ‘ 1 ’ ] > ] 
of these exceptions that we hope, and with reason, that the 


question will, one day, and before very long, be duly estimated. 
In 1851, the arrears of interest upon the Spanish Certificates, 


which represented ugland, with the consent of the 
Spanish nation, to relieve the distress of Spain at a critical period, 
amounted to n arly £17,000,000 sterling. In that year the Cortes, 
without the consent of the English creditors, and in spite of their 
protest, det rimMin d to pay half of this acct mulation in Deferred 


Stock, and to cancel the other half—to repudiate 
stock, and to canced the other half—to repudiate, that is to say, a 


. ‘ . a wih 4 " rr 1. ? 7 nets d*4 } a 

debt of £8,000,000, The English creditors have not ceased ever 
nea heath thor Crammit¢ —— re . 

Since, through their Committee, to urge the payment of the moiety 
-. 2 4 on : ha 1 no ' : 4 . 4 ") 

ci interest on t irloans. And in some of the most enlightened 


c . wie lh +. 4 on : - Se ‘. - ai ” : v1" 

of Spanish statesmen and jurists they have found intelligent 
an 5 i ; 

r Monares, Minister of Justice 

+? X r) f} vs Pen, SS . 1 . *] . * J ° 7 . . y 

in Minaflore’s cabinet in 1864; Sefor Salaverina, Minister of 


supporters of their demands—Sen 


Finance in the same cabinet; and the Marquis of Minaflores 
himself Don inuel Cortina, the oldest member of the Spanish 
bar, a senator and Ex-minister of State, has given in writing his 
opinion that the loans were duly contracted at a fixed rate of 
interest ; that they cannot be rescinded without the consent of the 
contracting parties ; that the law of 1851 set aside the rights of 
the English creditors without right or reason; and that the 
creditors are not debarred from demanding the eight millions of 
interest which was cancelled, though they received the other eight 
millions, in depreciated stock. And within a few days Mr. Reuter’s 
telegram from Madrid informed us that the Minister of Finance 
had spoken in the senate to the following effect :—* The moment 
has come to open’ the foreign money markets, without ap- 
pearing to yield to threats. The monetary crisis proceeds from 
the fact that the foreign capitalists have withdrawn their 
capital from Spanish undertakings.” There can be little doubt 
that Spanish statesmen feel that the one thing necessary for the 
development of the national resources is the removal of that 
barrier which shuts Spain out from the money markets of Europe. 
In the autamn of last year, the Correspondencia, the Government 
organ, said (on the 27th of October) that if the bankers of Madrid 
had not patriotism enough to relieve the Government of its em- 
barrassments, the Government would endeavour to open the foreign 
bourses by arranging with its creditors; and on the 13th of 
March last a communication was made to the Committee of 
Certificate-holders to the effect that two London houses con- 
templated some financial operations with the Spanish Government, 
and desired to know whether the Committee was prepared to 
recommend a compromise. Nothing came of that communication, 
it is true ; but it indicates the desire of Spain to set herself right ; 
to get into the monetary circle, and stand “out in the cold” no 
longer than she can help. 

With the Certificate-holders go the Passive bondholders. The 
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time for both must come. Spain, as a European Power, is grow- 
ing, and is likely to grow ; and with the increase of her prosperity 
must come the payment of her debts. 


Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premiam, and 
the short exchange on London is 2520 per £1 sterling, On com- 
pacing these rates with the Haglish Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
oucce fur standard gold, it appears that goid is at about the same 
price in London and Paris. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 6. 
days’ sight is about 110 per cant. in gold. At this rate there is a 
small profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The discount market continues to be freely supplied with money, 
and the rate for the best paper shows a downward tendency. The 
general quotation is 82 per cent., bat exceptional transactions aro 
reported at 3}, or 4 below the Bank minimum. In the Stock 
Exchange, however, there is more demand for shor loans on English 
Government Securities, and the charge is higher, at 3 to 3) per cent. 

In Colonial Government securities Cunada 6 ver Cents. (January 
and July, 1877-84) fetched 91} 5; 5 per Cents., 83 }; Cape of Good 
Hope 5 per Cents. (April and October, 1900), 921;; New South 
Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 92); Queensland 6 per Cents., 100; 
Victoria 6 per Counts. (April and October), 109 4 

The following are the latest recorded prices of business transacted 
in insarance companies’ shares:—Alliauce British aud Foreign, 15; ; 
Atlas, 12}; Commercial Union, 8}; Guardian, 51} 1; Imperial Life, 
20}; Law Life, 865 7; Legal and General Life, Ti; Liverpool and 
London Fire and Life, 11%; London, 464; London and Provincial 
Law, 4; North British and Mercantile, 177 $; Provident Life, 36; ; 
Rock Life, 77; Royal Exchange, 299; Alliance British and Foreign 
Marine, 39; Indemnity Marine, 126; London and Provincial Marine, 
22; Ocean Marine, 22% 33; and Thames and Mersey Marine, 7h 

The biddings for 3,000,000 rapees in bills on India took place to-day 
at the Bank of Eogland. The proportions allotted wera—to Calentta, 
Rs. 19,57,747; to Madras, Rs. 25,000; and to Bombay, Rs. 9,15,000. 
The minimum price was as before—1s. 10}d. on Calcutta and Madras, 
and Is. 10{d. en Bombay. Ali tenders on Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, at and above 1s. LO{d., will receive in full. 

The directors of the National Provincial Bank of England have 
announced a half-yearly dividend, at.the rate of 8 por cent. per 
ounum, and a half-yearly bouus of 11 per cent., as payable on the 10th 
of July. 

Telegrams from Birmingham announce that it has been decided to 
conimence the payment of ‘the dividend, under the arrangement with 
Messrs. Attwood, Spooner, and Co,’s creditors on Monday, the 19th 
Instans, 

The annual general meetisg of the shareholders of the Europ ean 
Assurance Society was held Juce Ist, at St. James’s Hall, Mr. 
Wickham, M.P., in the chair. The report stated that the premiums 
on the new life and guarantee policies issued daring the year 
amounted to £23,149. 163. 6d. The premiums received in the fire 
department amounted to £13,259. 17s. 1ld. The gross amount 
actually received in premiums during the year was £169,658. 123. 7d. 
The life and guarantee claims paid during the year, including bonus 
additions, amounted to £86,717. 4s. 10d. The increase in the assets 
of the society during the year had been £52,925. 18s. 10d. 

The consideration of the application for the appointment of a 
settling day in the new Ottoman Loan has been postponed by the 
committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Advices from Paris announce a large failure by a speculator having 
enormous accounts open in Italian Five per Cents., which he sold 
a découvert, and in Lyons shares which he purchased—the former 
rising aud the latter falling. 

It is asserted that the Austrian Minister of Finance will shortly 
bring forward a bill empowering the Government to contract a loan 
of 42,000,000f1, to cover the deficit in the budget for 1865-66. It is 
also affirmed that, if the proposal to sell a portion of the State pro- 
perty should not meet with success, the Government would contract 
another loan of 45,000,0004. 

It is stated that the Société Générale of Constan‘inople are nego- 
tiating for the establishment of a national bank at Bucharest, with a 
capital of £2,000,000. Other parties are also in the ficld—namely, 
the Crédit Mobilier of Paris, and a combination consisting of the 
London Financial Association, the Ottoman Financial Association, and 
the Italian Crédit Mobilier, represented at Bucharest by Mr. 5S. 
Mavrogordato. 

It appears that the €%3,000,000 of Three per Cent. Spanish Stock, 
the issue of which had for a loay time previously been authorized by 
the Cortes, was su»scribed at Madrid, on Saturday last, at and above 
the minimum of 41} fixed by the Government. Below the Govern- 
ment limit there were applications, it is said, to three times the 
proposed amount. 

The Cape of Good Hope Six per Cent. Debentures for £29,009, 
required to complete the improvements of the harbour of Algoa Bay, 
were disposed of on Tuesday by the Crown agents for the colonies, at 
prices varying from 100 to 107. The total amount applied for was 
£31,000. The minimam quotation was 100. 

With reference to the market for American securities, Mr. E. F. 
Satterthwaite reports as follows :—* We have had scarcely so much 
activity in the London market for American securities since our last 
as for the previous fortnight. Oa the arrival of the Asia, reporting 
an advance in the premium on gold, prices gave way; but on conti- 
nental demand to-day there has been a re-action, and the market. 
closes very firm. United States 5°20's being 67 to j. Erie shares, 
afcer declining to 48}, have re-acted, and close 49} to 59, and the last 
quotation for Illinois Central is 76 to }. All descriptions of Atlantic 
and Great Western securities have been in request, the Second Mort- 
gage Bonds, which are now scarce, being most inquired for. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


TROLLOPE’S HISTORY OF FLORENCE.* 


“ Amrpst the disappointments and the disillusions which followed 
the Italian revolutions of 1848,” Mr. Trollope began this history 
of the old Florentine Republic, and the first two volumes, making 
half the work, are published on the eve of the settlement of the 
Yourt and Parliament ofa free and united Italy in that fair and 
famous city. Florence, in our own days the elegant and yet modest 
abode of so many English connoisseurs of Italian art and literature, 
will now be transformed into the political metropolis of a new and 
aspiring kingdom. What a contrast, in either case, to the turbu- 
lent civic commonwealth of rich manufacturers, bankers, and 
tradesmen, whose restless and adventurous public life is described 
by Mr. Trollope ! Not one of the remaining members of the English 
literary colony at Florence is better able to perform this task. The 
poets, two of our most gifted in this age, have done much to bring 
home to our imagination the spirit and feeling, as well as the pic- 
turesque outward features, of the medieval society of Italy. Mr. 
Browning has not laid the scene of his “ Sordello” at Florence ; 
but the character of that prolonged strife between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines which determined the relations of all the Tuscan and 
Lombard cities to each other, and to the feudal potentates about 
them, is expressed most vividly and truthfully in that poetical 


episode of the history of the Middle Ages. Mrs. Browning, in her | 


noble poem of “ Casa Guidi Windows,” while she was moved, by a 
woman’s faith in human sympathies, and by a religious hatred of 
injustice, to prophesy the speedy vindication of the Italian cause, 
dwelt with such ardent and affectionate admiration upon the past 
glories and liberties of Florence, that we must now more than ever 
regret the untimely death which forbade her to witness the present 
consummation of the fortunes of her adopted city. How she 
would have glowed with generous exultation at the sight of that 
procession of deputies from all the municipalities of Italy, sent up 
to meet the royal champion of her independence, and to join in 
the festive celebration of the six hundredth birthday of their first 
and greatest poet; the Italians regarding their Dante, as the 
Germans do their Schiller, as the cherished literary symbol of a 
nationality which bas suffered much from political divisions ! 

Mr. Trollope, for his part, has also been known to us (along 
with one who bore his name, and whose recent death is most sin- 
cerely lamented by the Italians, as well as by the English, 
acquainted with her personal character and her literary contribu- 
tions toa just and noble object) as having constantly advocated 
the cause of that much-injured country in which he has resided 
for more than twenty years. But, with the sobriety of a true 
student of the philosophy of history, eschewing all the romantic 
illusions which invest the names of Italy and Florence with the 
prestige of a splendid civilization never doomed to perish, Mr. 
Trollope has carefully investigated the real condition of the ener- 
getic and popular Florentine Commonwealth as it existed during 
four centuries previous to the establishment of the Medici despot- 
ism in 1531. Though its experiment of political independence 
was tried prematurely and under great disadvantages in a general 
state of the world which was not ripe for the toleration of any- 
thing like what we call liberty, either civil or religious, and in 
presence of the hostile powers of the Roman Papacy and of 
the barbarian chiefs who held feudal principalities or baronies in 
the name of vassals of the Empire, this experiment was not, in his 
view, altogether a failure. He contends that Florence did, upon 
the whole, contribute more than any other city or community to 
the progress of Italy and of Europe, but most especially to that 
result of ‘‘ making freedom and self-government a feasible attempt 
for Italy” which has apparently been suspended from the era of 
Charles V., when it was checked by Papal and Imperial conspi- 
rators for the oppression of mankind, to the era of Napoleon IIL, 
when it has been revived by the liberal spirit of the nineteenth 
century, and, above all, by the providence of God. Upon this 
proposition, so far as the city of Florence is concerned, Mr. 
Trollope justifies the choice of that place as “the definitive 
capital” of the Italian kingdom. There are, however, some other 
reasons of political and military expediency, quite independent of 
the convention of last September, which have long since inclined 
many of the Italian statesmen to prefer Florence to Rome. We 
do not, therefore, attach so much importance to the historical 
argument ; but the Dante Festival of May 14, when all Italy paid 
her best compliments to Florence in memory of one of her most 
illustrious sons, reminds us that there is no other modern city in 
Europe which can boast of having given birth to so many great men 
in literature, science, and art, while there is no Italian city which 
is so utterly devoid of this kind of glory as the city of Rome: 
indeed, we do not remember that any eminent person, whether 
statesman, warrior, philosopher, historian, poet, painter, sculptor, 
architect, or musician, was born in Rome, unless it were by 
accident, since modern history began. We may almost say of 

tome the converse of what is said of Florence. No city has 
deserved so ill both of Italy and the world. Yet even Rome is 
much too good to be left under the rule of the Pope. 

Our business here is with Florence, chiefly as it was in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, which form the period 
comprised in these two volumes of Mr. Trollope’s work, extending, 
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however, to the year 1427. His account of it is not more interesting 
than instructive. Were it merely a compilation of the stirring 
incidents so graphically told by the old chroniclers Malaspini, 
Dino Compagni, Giovanni Villani, and others, Mr. Trollope’s 
work might have been spared ; for English readers were already in 
possession of the very animated and entertaining narrative com- 
piled by Captain Henry Napier. But Mr. Trollope, having 
examined the social and political history of the Commonwealth 
with the aid of an intimate knowledge of the habits and disposition 
of the people, is enabled to point out the causes and effects of 
those changes which occur with startling rapidity in the position 
of the different parties and classes of Florentine citizens, as well 
as to trace the working of the prevalent doctrines and sentiments 
of the time upon their vigorous, lively, and susceptible tem- 
perament, and to explain the bearings of all their peculiar 
customs and institutions, which he sets before us more clearly 
than we have found elsewhere. As a critical historian, within 
the limits of his own chosen subject, Mr. Trollope is as good 
as any who have dealt with an Italian topic, though his refer- 
ences to the contemporary affairs of foreign States, beyond the 
range of Tuscan politics and warfare, are not always so full and 
exact as might be wished. But the little world of Tuscany, six 
hundred years ago, while sometimes disturbed by the intrigues of 
a Pope, a German Emperor, a King of Sicily, or a French Prince, 
was mainly intent upon its own squabbles. It is, moreover, too 
bewildering an attempt to study the affairs of a divided country 
like Italy or Germany, for any lengthened period, in one historical 
view. The separate local interests of half-a-dozen independent 
communities neighbouring each other between the Apennines and 
the mouth of the Arno, such as Florence, Siena, Pistoja, Lucca, 
and Pisa, with those of the feudal seigniors of adjacent territories 
who resisted the spread of the city republics, may be grouped 
together in a chapter of Tuscan history, subject to the occasional 
intervention of a remoter potentate, a Charles of Anjou, or a 
Charles of Valois, as the armed champion of the Guelphs ; or a 
Manfred in one age, and a Visconti in another, as the head of the 
Ghibelline party, seeking to enforce the allegiance of the Tuscans 
to this or that side in a grand dispute of secular duration. Practi- 
cally, each of those busy and thriving towns, so long as they did 
not openly renounce and defy the authority of Pope and Emperor, 
might not only manage its own affairs, but conquer and despoil as 
much as it could of what belonged to the others, Had they 
formed an honest and fathful league of mutual defence and help, 
not all the powers of Europe combined would have subdued the 
city republics of Italy. As it was, they envied and contended 
with each other, till, the many weakest being absorbed in the 
dominions of a few strongest, Florence ruled over Tuscany, as 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, and others, reduced their neighbourhoods 
to provincial subjection, till they were themselves enslaved, by 
some petty tyrant, or by the greedy Pope, or by a selfish oligarchy 
of patricians, or by the rapacious House of Austria ; and so poor 
Italy was bound in helpless degradation. 

The Florentines, who were the liveliest, the cleverest, and the 
luckiest people in the world, had their besetting sins, which Mr. 
Trollope, much as he likes them, is not inclined to palliate. In the 
brilliant, yet in some respects incomplete, narratives of Roscoe, we 
see the glossy side of the national character, adorned by that 
politeness and intellectual refinement which, amidst all the moral 
corruptions of Italy in the sixteenth century, has made the 
Renaissance period so attractive to many scholars of classical tastes. 
The tendency of most of our literary historians in the last twenty 
or thirty years has rather been to extol the robust and hearty 
virtues of a supposed primitive and unsophisticated age, contem- 
porary with Dante and the pre-Raphaelite painters of the early 
Tuscan school. This romanticist vision of an age of faith and 
natural chivalry, for once allied with trading prosperity and civic 
freedom, was not perhaps much better founded than that of the 
exquisite Augustan civilisation of the age of Leo X. As we do 
not find that the England of Elizabeth and Shakespeare has under- 
gone a radical change in its social morality during the lapse of 
three hundred years, it is improbable that the Florentines of the 
thirteenth century should have been so different from those of the 
sixteenth, on whom the Medici, in spite of a Savonarola, a Michael 
Angelo, and a Macchiavelli were able to fasten a degrading bondage. 
There can be no doubt that the ruin of the Floremtine Republic 
was due to the vices and follies which Dante had rebuked, and 
which were so rife in his own time, from 1265 to 1320, that the 
dismal compartments of the Inferno are crowded with his guilty 
fellow-citizens, and the poet, who was exiled because, in his civic 
magistracy, he had insisted on punishing both factions with equal 
rigour, breaks forth intoa stern and sarcastic reproof of the common 
wickedness of Florence :— 


** Godi, Firenze, poi che sei si grande, 
Che per mare e per terra batti |’ ali, 
E per lo Inferno il tuo nome si spande. 
Tra li ladron trovai cinque cotali 
Tuoi cittadini, onde mi vien vergogna, 
E tu in grande onoranza non ne sali.” 


If we read Book II. of Mr. Trollope’s history, including a 
period nearly co-extensive with the life of Dante, we shall have 
a most useful commentary upon those obscure allusions to the 
contemporary acts and persons of his countrymen, which chiefly 
abound in the first part of the trilogy; as the majority of 
Tuscans introduced into the ‘ Divina Commedia” are quartered 
in Hell, while Purgatory and Heaven are reserved for better spirits 
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of the rest of Christendom. The circumstances which provoked 
Dante, as a politician and poet, to order this peculiar distribu- 
tion of eternal recompense, may be seen in the fair and impartial 
narrative before us. We cannot, in the present notice, enter into 
the relation of those troubles and treasons which drove one of the 
noblest of Italian minds into such a fit of unseemly exasperation 
that he called for the armed interference of a foreign prince to 
suppress the much-abused self-government of Florence. Upon 
this question of the meaning of Dante’s active participation in the 
Ghibelline efforts to make Henry of Luxemburg the supreme 
ruler of Italy, Mr. Trollope has not shrunk from speaking the 
disagreeable truth, without regard to the ignorant or affected 
fashion, lately prevailing, of reckoning Dante among the prophets 
of Italian national independence. Nothing can be farther from 
the known facts of his biography, and from the purport 
of his writings, especially the treatise ““De Monarchia,” and 
his pamphlets or letters on the political controversies of that 
day. Dante was a patriotic and upright citizen; but when 
he deserted the Guelph party in disgust at their violence 
and corruption, he became the most strenuous advocate of 
an Imperialist scheme which would have destroyed the germs 
of all national liberties in Western Europe. This view of the 
main issue between the Italian communes on the one hand, and 
the system of feudal prerogative on the other, is held by Mr. 
Trollope to elucidate the whole course of Florentine history. The 
Guelph party, he says, were the Whigs, the Ghibellines were the 
Tories, of an epoch when the remnant of a decayed Gothic or 
Lombard aristocracy, having been deprived of its privileges by 
the growing strength of the wealthy commercial towns, rallied 
round the pedantic pretensions of a titular Roman Empire, backed 
by German armies, and strove for centuries to put down those 
upstart municipal commonwealths which had originally been 
fostered by the policy of the Church. It should always be borne 
in mind that the idea of that political distribution of Europe, with 


nection with more serious matters, the writer explains the state of 
society at the period of Christ’s advent, shows into what sects and 
parties the Jewish people were broken up, and describes their social 
condition, their political relations, their subordination to Rome, 
and their envenomed hatred of strangers, generally sought to be 
concealed through consideration for their own interest. Between the 
chapters devoted to such topics, others are interposed, appropriated 
to sprightly adventures, picturesque delineations, anecdotes, conver- 
sations, and sad or comic references to the actual state of the land, 
and its strangely varied population. This diversity of inhabitants 
is owing in some degree to the profoundly interesting traditions of 
the country, which, in modern times, have attracted thitherwards 
pilgrims and settlers from all parts of the Christian world as well 
as from Mohammedan regions. There, accordingly, the traveller 


| finds drawn up in array before him representatives of all empires, 


kingdoms, and states ; the American from New York, the Russian 
from Moscow, the Frenchman from Paris, the cockney from Lon- 
don, the fanatical Spaniard from Madrid, and the semi-classical 
Italian from Rome or Naples, against all of whom you jostle in 
the limestone glare of Bethany or in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. From this Babel of tourists, pilgrims, traders, priests, 
monks, vagabonds from the skirts of the Desert, negroes from the 
heart of Africa, and Malays from Borneo, the author escapes with 
success, and goes back, accompanied by our excited fancy, to the 
days when Hebrews ran wild at the Feast of Purim, or hustled and 
wrangled with each other in the court of the Temple. 

The most impressive chapters are necessarily those which treat 


| of the past, when Annas and Caiaphas, Pilate and Herod, arrayed 


| themselves more or less directly against Christ. 


Not a man then 
living could comprehend on the verge of what a mighty revolution 
he stood. Before them walked and spoke the man Jesus, whom 
they who wielded power in the state could seize, imprison, 


_ scourge, and put to death; but they could not put to death the 
ideas which he launched among mankind, though this also they 


which we are now familiar, displaying several great kingdoms | 


nearly identical with the national distinctions of race and lan- 
guage,—one England or Great Britain, one France, one Spain, one 
Italy, and one Germany, if the Germans please,—was utterly incon- 
ceivable to the Italians of Dante’s age; and if he sought for a 


powerful monarchy to put an end to the wars and tumults of the | 


restless Italian Republics, as well as to correct the savage ferocity 
and license of their aristocratic neighbours, he could not foresee 
the reign of an Italian King of Italy. Still less could he imagine 
the system of Parliamentary government, which Cavour learnt from 
the English House of Commons, which he established in full practice 
at Turin, and which is henceforth to enjoy its home at Florence. 
At such a juncture, we hail the publication of this instalment of 
Mr. Trollope’s valuable work, and expect the remaining volumes 
with particular interest, though we have refrained on this occasion 
from discussing with him any of those transactions, properly be- 
longing to Florentine history, of which he has supplied the best 
English account. 


THE HOLY LAND.* 


Mr. Herworrm Dixon has favoured the public with two 
volumes of great interest and beauty on the topography, history, 
and traditions of the Holy Land. He has thrown himself with 
enthusiasm into the subject, over which he diffuses a new and 
brilliant light, drawn partly from his personal experience, partly 
from well-directed study. One of the objects he has in view is to 
fix the sites of sacred places which had been disturbed or obscured 
by learned but reckless innovators, whose speculations have 
grievously disfigured the geography of Palestine. Mr. Dixon con- 
tends, with a strong feeling of conservatism, that the Eastern 
Church, which traces its existence in the country to Apostolic 
times, is likely, on points of topography, to be right ; for which 
reason he accepts, in most cases, the decisions of that Church. It 
required no ordinary amount of literary skill to preserve such dis- 
cussions from dryness ; but in this the author has so well succeeded 
that some of the most pleasant passages in his work are those taken 
up by topographical investigations. The chief reason, of course, 
is, that the names of nearly all the cities, towns, and villages in 
Palestine are linked with the biography and travels of Christ, for 
whose sake it is that we love to dwell on the sites of Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Cana, Capernaum, Jericho, and Jerusalem. From the 
very opening of Mr. Dixon’s work we feel ourselves in the company of 
a literary photographer, who reflects the scenes of which he speaks 
with the utmost fidelity and effect upon our imaginations. Land- 
scape after landscape is spread out before us as we advance from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem—landscapes lying under the glow of an Oriental 
sky, and having a scriptural air about them. Yet Mr. Dixon’s 
styleis peculiarly modern, sometimes full of glitter and sparkle, 
sometimes, where the theme requires it, toned down to a delicate 
simplicity. The latter is more especially the case where the actions 
and movements of Christ are described. There is then a hush in the 
language, a reverence, a refinement, an earnestness, which impart 
extraordinary force to the narrative or description. Ordinarily, 
however, Mr. Dixon is lively, jovial, and chatty, especially in the 
early part of his book, where he has to do with gentlemen engaged in 
conveying a cargo of wives from Stamboul to El Kahira, fruitsellers, 
camel-drivers, and others of that motley multitude which is per- 
petually spreading itself over all parts of the Holy Land. In con- 
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| be present at the Feast of the Passover. 


sought to accomplish on Calvary and elsewhere. With the caravan 
from Jericho, Christ journeyed towards Jerusalem, that he might 
All Judea was in 
motion, surging up to the sacred city. Through glen and pass, 
ravine and hollow, they ascended the craggy heights, apparently to 
join in the celebration of a national festival, but in reality, though 
they knew it not, to be witnesses of the most stupendous spectacle 
on record—the crucifixion of Christ. In connection with this mighty 
event, Mr. Dixon puts forth all the resources and powcrs of lan- 
guage of which he is master, and spreads the thronging multitudes, 
animated by the impulses of religion, over all the eminences and 
rocky depressions within or around Jerusalem, Zion, Moriah, 
Olivet, and Calvary, away to the distant Bethany, which Mr. Dixon 
has with great felicity proved to mean the ‘‘abode of misery,” or 
the village of the pauper and the leper. Not that its entire popu- 
lation consisted of such persons; there were others whom their 
own frailties and the darts of public censure had made outcasts— 
such as Mary, the sister of Lazarus, whose life had been a life of 
sin and shame, till its whole economy was changed by the influ- 
ence of Christ’s teaching. When this happy reformation had 
taken place, Jesus, whose friendship for Lazarus had probably 
been of old date, shrank not from making their house his place of 
habitual resort when in the vicinity of Jerusalem. His walk 
thither a few days before his death is thus described by Mr. 
Dixon :— 


“ Passing down the great street of the Cheesemongers’ valley, and 
turning about midway in that street to his left, he would go from the 
city by the sheep-gate (now called St. Stephen’s), crossing the dry 
Cedron bed, and circling the west shoulder of Olivet, come through 
plantations of figs and olives to a small hamlet, two miles from 
Jerusalem, called Bethany (Bethanyah, House of the Poor), where 
the caravan from Galilee stopped, and where he had always lodged. 

“Sixty generations of men have come and gone since that day, yet 
Bethany is still the abode of poverty: a heap of stone sheds, mixed 
with some ruins, and peopled by a rabble of Arab peasants, too lazy 
to work, too abject to thieve. Only two miles from Jerusalem, only 
one mile from Galileans’ hill, it is yet out of the world; standing on a 
ledge of live rock; looking down into the Cedron gorge, across to the 
opposite ridge of Abu Dis, then into the intricate maze of limestone 
hills which go dropping from shelf to shelf into the plain of the Dead 
Sea. <A track from Jerusalem to Jericho winds through it, over 
slippery sheets of stone, on which horse or camel finds it difficult to 
keep his feet. A carob here, a fig-tree there, make the absence of 
verdure more keenly felt.” 


To compete with the Gospels by drawing another picture of the 
crucifixion, is what Mr. Dixon wisely abstains from attempting. 
The accounts given by the Evangelists are simple, brief, yet 
suggestive of all the awful sublimity of the scene. To expand 
would be to weaken, to shorten would be to destroy them. As 
long as Christianity endures, they must be suffered to remain as 
they are—the key-stone of the arch on which it rests, the dénoue- 
ment of the mighty drama of the world. 

Looking back fora moment to the place of Christ’s nativity, 
which the author has touchingly and beautifully described, we 
notice an extraordinary coincidence in connection with the spot. 
Besides being of the race of David, Jesus is here shown to have been 
born within the precincts of David’s house. ‘The poetical king of 
Israel possessed by inheritance from his ancestors a place of abode 
at Bethlehem, which in the height of his power he bestowed on 
Chimham as a reward of his father Barzillai’s fidelity. Chimham 
holding at Bethlehem a rank equivalent to that of Sheikh, one of 
his duties consisted in receiving and entertaining strangers. His 
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habitation, therefore, was a place of hospitality, and in process of 
time was converted by a very natural transition into a khan, 
which our translators have incorrectly rendered an inn. This was 
the character of the house of Chimham, when the parents of Jesus, 
going up to Jerus lem, stopped at Bethlehem for the night. There 
being no room for them in the khan, they took shelter in one of 
the stables, and there, under the very shadow, as it were, of David’s 
roof, Mary’s first-born came into the world. In establishing the 
identity of the Bethlehem khan with the house bestowed by David 
on Chimham, Mr. Dixon gives proofs of remarkable historical 
sagacity and familiarity with the Hebrew writings. 

To select from a hundred passages which press fer quotation 
as specimens of the author’s style is not a little difficult ; but as 
we must make a choice, it shall be of that portion of the work 
which describes Mr. Dixon’s first view of Jerusalem. The reader 
familiar with the history of the Crusades will remember the 
emotion and astonishment that seized upon the Christian hosts, 
as, after long and tedious marches, they came in view of the Holy 
City. Some analogous feeling invariably takes possession of the 
traveller's mind as the walls and towers of the birth-place of his 
religion first flash upon his sight. Ascending from a rocky 


valley— 


“You leave the fig-trees and olive-treea behind. The hills are 
still terraced for vines ; but the aspect of nature grows yet more stern, 
and bare, and monotonous, as you climb up towards the high table- 
land of Zion and Olivet. On your right, up a wild glen, shines the 
convent of Ain Karim, built on the spot where Elizabeth is said to 
have dwelt, and where John the Baptist, by some accounts, was born; 
a spring of water flowing at her door, and tha face of her country 
being soft and green. Sdba and Neby Samuel still appear to rise 
above ‘all the hills of Judah. The road goes zig-zag over the lime- 
stone rock, the waste and stones increasing as you approach the Holy 
City. Vegetation almost ceases; in a c'eft you may find a bramble, 
and in some happy hollow you msy descry an olive, but the rule is 
otherwise. Rock, white and blinding, rock burnt into fragments, 
rock burnt into powder, stretches before you and behind. At 
leneth, when the long reach of wall, twining gloriously rugged 
and picturesque round the bases of cathedral, synagogue, and 
mosque, appears in sight, the eye clings fondly to the figure 
of a single palm, shooting gracefully up from a garden in the 
city near the Bethlehem gate; and on the rieht, in a deep natural 
trough, to an olive plantation, in the midst of which nestles the 
Convent of the Cross. The aspect of the land is stern and desolate, 
and the great city itself seems to spring from the centre of a rolling 
plateau of stones and graves.” 


It would be impossible to refuse place to one extract more, in 
which, with a pencil of rare vigour and originality, the traveller 
describes the landscape that expanded before Christ and his dis- 
ciples as they gazed at it together for the last time :- 


“They sat over ngainst the Temple Mount; that is to say, with 
their backs to the Dead Sea, their eyes turned towards Jerusalem. 

“The scene on which they gazed in the waning light was one 
that, even apart from the interest derived from its sacred history, 
had no eqnalon the earth. Where else conld they have sought a 
great city, far, from either sea or river, and seated among the highest 
peaks of a mountain land? Where else could they have seen such 
heights as Zion and Moriah, populous with life, swept round by such 
grand ravines as Gihon, Hinnom, and Jehoshaphat? Where else 
could they have fonnd this double spectacle of a festive city within the 
walla, and a second festive city encamped about in booths and tents ? 

“Low down at their feet lay the Cedron bed, dry and stony, 
flowing throngh ranges of grave-yards into the desert, on its way into 
the Dead Sea; the ledges of hill dropping Cown to this dry brook 
being terraced for vineyards and olive woods, and dotted with men 
and herds. The ravine through which the Cedron flowed was dark, 
and the bare rock on its sidea was shaped into the monuments of 
forgotten priests and kings. Midway down this ravine, stood the 
little garden called Gethsemane, meaning O'd Presses, in which grew 
some aged olives. A mile lower down, where the river bed opened 
and brightened into verdure, lay the busy fountain of Siloam and its 
ruined tower.” 


From what we have said, our readers, we trust, will hasten to 
secure to themselves the pleasure of traversing the gorges, valleys, 
plains, and heights of Palestine in company with a traveller at 
once so eloquent and discriminating as Mr. Dixon. On some few 
points, perhaps, we may have arrived at conclusions different from 
his ; but, taken altogether, with its engravings and maps, this is 
one of the best books with which we are acquainted on the Holy 


Land. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS.* 


Ir is not often that we find two books of reprinted matter so 
good as those which we here link together under one head. Mr. 
Arnold’s essays have, we helieve, appeared in Macmillan’s and the 
Victoria Magazines ; “Shirley's” in Fraser and the Cornhill. 
Both books deserve a permanent place on our shelves ; but, of the 
two writers, Mr. Arnold takes the hichest aim as a teacher of 
positive ideas in literature and morals. We have certainly no lack 
of materials for thought in the writings of this gentleman. though 
any one opening his present volume, and reading only the Preface, 
might be inclined to suppose that the author was the victim of a 


* Essays in Criticism. By Matthew ‘Arana Prof mae of p i 
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A Campaigner at Home. By Shirley. London: Longman & Co, 


mere passion for words, and those of the vaguest and most helpless 
kind. We are astonished that Mr. Arnold slould have lacked the 
good sense to cancel such a piece of idle and incoherent chatter, 
having had the bad sense to write it. The object is to reply to 
some of his critics in a tone of banter ; but the banter is lumbering, 
the reasoning uitlear, and the general effect misty and undignified. 
When, however, we get into the body of the work, we find Mr. 
Arnold on his own proper ground. He is essentiaily a critic, and 
his introductory essay, on “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present Time,” is excellent and full of suggestiveness, though we 
think mistaken on some few points. We most heartily agree 
with Mr. Arnold that a greater perception of, and reverence 
for, ideas for their own sake, apart from any practical value 
on account of their immediate convertibility into matters of 
fact, is a great and serious want in contemporary criticism, and 
in the English character generally ; and we have as deep a dis- 
taste as he can have for that tone of national self-satisfaction of 
which he has quoted two specimens from speeches of Mr, Adderley 
and Mr. Roebuck. Yet we think he underrates —not exactly in 
terms, but rather in implied meaning—the value of forming posi- 
tive, tangible, practical conclusions in politics, religion, morals, and 
all other departments of human intelligence. Those conclusions 
may be simply provisional, and therefore, strictly speaking, not con- 
clusions at all; they may be extremely incomplete, one-sided, 
barrow, and, in some respects, vulgar ; but it is only by a succes- 
sion of defined and limited steps that we can get on at all, and it 
seems to have been owiny to our insular habit of being contented 
with these intermediate steps, and not trying to reach the goal at 
one leap, that we have made a greater advance than most other 
nations. We are not forgetful that Mr. Arnold condemns the 
French custom of trying to force on the world ideas for which, 
even supposing them to be absolutely true, it is not yet ripe ; but 
he seems to us to be too contemptuous of our English devotion to 
definite plans, such as the abolition of church-rates, or the 
lowering of the borough franchise. Still, there cannot be a doubt 
that there is a great want in the English intellect of a due percep- 
tion of abstract ideas, and too great a tolerance of things theoreti- 
cally incomplete, or even self-contradictory, provided they serve 
the temporary needs of the day. A member of the House of 
Commons recently said to Mr. Arnold :—‘ That a thing 1s an 
anomaly, I consider to be no objection to it whatever.’ This very 
properly shocks the Oxford Professor, and he considers that the 
prevalence of such a sentiment in the English mind argues a 
serious deficiency on the side of pure reason and intelligence. He 
laments that, while every party and section in this country has its 
organ in the press, there is no journal “combining all fractions in 
the common pleasure of a free disinterested play of mind,” as the 
Revue des Deux Mondes does in France. This was written before 
the appearance, or even announcement, of the Fo: nightly Teview, 
so that we do not know whether that journal—avowedly based on 
the French & vue, and disconnected from all parcy blas or 
practical ends—comes up to the ideal which Mr. Arnold has 
formed in his own mind. i 
and definite acts, however, Mr. Arnold seem 
tolerant of anomalies as the M.V?. whom he justly rebukes for 
having made the confession of faith quote d above. He condemns 
the Divorce Act passed afew years ago, because it was prompted by 


In his dislike of positive conclusions 


ometimes to be as 


the consideration that “ rich people had an anomalous privilege of 
getting divorced ; privileges are odious, and we said everybody 


should have the same chance.” It appears, then, that in this case 
it was the members of Parliament who objected to a thing because 
it was an anomaly, and that it is Mr. Arnold who thinks the 
anomaly was not in itself a suflicient objection. We are not 
expressing any opinion on the Divorce Act, or on the state of 
things revealed by the Divorce Court ; all we wish to point out is 
an inconsistency on the part of our author. We cannot agree with 
him, that ‘there was no meditation about marriage here.” ‘There 
was a good deal of meditation and discussion, both in and out of 
Parliament ; but, even had it been as Mr. Arnold says, he ought, 
on his own principles, to applaud the action of the Legislature, on 
the mere ground that it removed an anomaly. ‘This, however, is 
the invariable fault of centlemen who give their minds exclusively 
to abstract discussion ;—a tendency to carp and grumble even at 
their own ideas, directly they take a step out of the abstract into 
the concrete. 

We must also differ with Mr. Arnold as to some observations he 
makes on style in English literature, in the essay entitled ‘* The 
Literary Influence of Academies.” He perceives what he calls “‘a 
note of provincialism” in most English prose authors, which he 
attributes to the want of an Academy such as that of France ; and 
from certain passages which he quotes from Burke and others it 
would appear that he ranks as provincialism any strong utterance 
of feeling, especially in the way of indignation or disgust. Having 
expressed disapproval of Mr. Kinglake’s extravagance of abuse and 
excess of vituperative imagery, he also objects to some one having 
said of him that he combines “ the passion for tinsel of a sensuous 
Jew with the savage spleen of a dyspeptic Englishman.” It is 
noticeable that-Mr. Arnold adopts this sentence, tagging it on to 
some remarks of his own, and that only after he has adopted it 
does he add, “ J do not say this of Mr. Kinglake’s style—I am 
very far from saying it.” Yet he does say of that style that it is 
* Corinthian,” “ hard,’ “ brassy,’ “ overstretched,” and made up 
of “ the glitter of the East with the hardness of the West ;” over 
and above which, to eke out what he would seem to feel is 
insufficient to express his meaning, he quotes the passage from the 
anonymous author to which we have just alluded. Now, we cannot 
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see that there is any essential difference between what Mr. Arnold 
says of Mr. Kinglake, and what that gentleman’s anonymous critic 
says of him. The only difference is, that the latter has put the 
very same objections in a much more pointed, epigrammatic, and 
witty shape than the former. This is owing, no doubt, to the 
presence of a greater amount of personal emotion in the one writer 
than in the other, and we willingly admit that in some writers this 
element is carried to the extent of blinding them to the truth of 
things. But, if the effect of Academies is to remove all colour, 
warmth, and personal emphasis from literature, we must hold that 
they do more harm than good, by obliterating character, freedom, 
and variety from intellectual discussions. The great thing to 
consider in each case is, whether the specific statement is true. It 
is rather a question of fact than of style. We note these points of 
dissent from Mr. Arnold because there is so much of value in 
his writings. He has a finely-balanced mind, tolerant and 
catholic in its views ; and in such essays as these on “‘ Pagan and 
Medieval Religious Sentiment,’ ‘“ Spinoza,’ and “ Marcus 
Aurelius,” he evinces admirable critical powers, and the matured 
judgment of a thoughtful scholar. 

Of the writings of “ Shirley” we have already, on more than 
one occasion, expressed our high opinion. In the desultory essays 
contained in the present volume, we note once more the fine 
cultured taste, the wild, quaint, freakish combination of humour 
and sadness, the lofty ideal of human life and conduct, the delicate 
power of description, and the dramatic perception of character, for 
which his former books have been remarkable. In a volume dis- 
cussing so many subjects, we cannot well go into details ; but we 


g 
can recommend it to our readers asa book capable of supplying 
them with ideas, and of exciting them to thoughts of their own. 


NEW NOVELS.* 
Tne anthoress of “ Once and Again” has chosen a fitting title 
for her book; for it is one of the few novels which, when once 
read, are wortliy of being taken up again. Its story is very in- 
teresting, though it deals with few startling incidents ; it is touch- 
ing and pathetic, and yet it & not leave a dismal impression on 
the mind ; it teaches a useful lesson, but it is thoroughly free from 
anything like sermonizing. We can cordially recommend it as a 
book which we have read with great pleasure, and which we 
i approbation. The heroine, Louisa 
Templar, is a very attractive being, and her character is admirably 
sustained throughout the record of her childhood and girlhood, 
and the earlier years of her married life. There is a great charm 
in the picture of her home in Paris; the house into which she, as 
a child, brings happiness by her presence, and in which everyone 
adores her, from the Marquis de Blacourt on the first floor to the 
family of the dissolute Professor Gastineau in the attic. Equally 
pleasant is the account of the Swiss paradise, in which as a girl of 
fifteen she inspires a passionate and ill-omened love in the breast 
of Gustave Gastineau, her former playfellow in Paris, Her frank, 
impulsive character is excellently contrasted with that of her 
mother—a woman cursed with a naturally bad temper, and alto- 
gether embittered by the troubles and treachery which she has 
met in life. Louisa is as affectionate and demonstrative as her 
mother is cold and reserved ; but even her warm love cannot thaw 
the ice which has grown about Mrs. Templar’s heart. Ardently 
desiring to love and to be loved, the girl meets at home with 
} 


nothing but discouragement, her life grows cold and dul), and each 
year as it passes by adds to her sense of loneliness and despondency. 
At last, ia sheer despair, she marries a man for whom she does not 
care—the presumptive heir of her old friend the Marquis de 
Blacourt. Her husband is indifferent to her, and she soon feels 
that she has thrown her chance of happiness away. If she had 
been the heroine of a French novel, she would soon have consoled 
herself ; being what she is, she bears her sorrow nobly—striving 
hard to do what is right. Her husband dies, and after a time 
she once more dares to hope for happiness, but again it eludes 
her grasp. Gustave Gastinean, who had once loved her passion- 
ately, but whom she had then rejected, now gains her affection, 
and revenges himself by slighting it. This part of the narrative 
is very skilfully told, and so difficult is it for the reader to guess 
how the story will terminate, that its interest is kept up till the 
end. In the last chapter, the clouds which have been gathering 
round the heroine’s life fade away, and when she disappears from 
our view she ‘is lost in the sunlight from which in her earlier years 
she had been so often debarred. Her character is the pleasantest 
in the book, and is that which is drawn with the greatest skill ; 
but several of her companions are also admirably depicted. The 
sketches of French life are excellent—the story is well told 
throughout—the dialogue is animated—and the style is clear and 
unaffected. 

There is much that is pleasant in “A Mere Story,” though it 
cannot claim any very high place among works of art. No one 
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can read it without perceiving that it is written by a womart; and 
its merits and faults are exactly those which usually charac- 
terize feminine authorship. Its heroines are sketched with grace 
and delicacy, but its heroes are out of all drawing ; its pathos is 
natural and unaffected, but its humour seems a little forced ; its 
moral tone is excellent, but its physical frame wauts energy and 
vigour. Of its plot it is not necessary to say much, except that it 
is neither new nor probable. A Captain Rivers, a specimen of the 
weak-minded class of deceivers, has secretly married a Miss Helen 
Lake, and has subsequently repented of the deed. Accordingly 
he keeps his wife in seclusion, and meditates bigamy with a “ fast” 
young lady named Isabel Deane. Uufortunately for his plans, 
however, his wife and her charming sister, Eva Lake, become 
accidentally acquainted with a medical paragon, Sydney Lennard, 
who constitutes himself their champion, fights their cause on everv 
occasion, and eventually enables them to frustrate the captain’s 
politics, and to emerge triumphantly from their troubles. There 
is a highly-wrought scene, in which Helen suddenly confronts her 
husband, and forces him to acknowledge her; Isabel Deane marries 
her guardian, an elderly gentleman of eccentric, but scientific 
character ; and the virtuous doctor is rewarded by gaining the 
fascinating Eva. In all this there is no very great originality or 
probability, and yet the book may certainly be read with interest 
und pleasure. The skeleton of the story is not very scientifically 
put together, but it is well filled up, and the process results in its 
assuming a satisfactory outward appearance. Some of its charac- 
ters are certainly good. Sydney Lennard, it is true, is far from 
being a life-like personage. le is much too virtuous, too self- 
sacrificing, too devoted to his commonplace mother, too submissive 
to his uninteresting sisters. Eminently fitted for small tea-parties, 
he is clearly not a man to sueceed in the profession of which he is 
represented as the ornament. So immaculate a being must surely 
have died in the good-boy stage of existence. Nor are the vices of 
Adrian Rivers one jot more probable than the virtues of Sydney 
Lennard. But the heroines of the story are depicted with con- 
siderable animation and fidelity. Helen’s foolish trust in her 
treacherous husband, and her childish admiration of that indifferent 
specinen of mankind, are excellently deseribed, and so is Eva’s 
affectionate, impulsive character. There is some humour in the 
account of Mrs. Arran, an eccentric iady totally given over to 
good works, who behaves hke an angel, and dresses like a scare- 
crow. Old Mr. Rivers, also, is amusing with his genuine kindness 
and apparent roughness, his strange theories and his extraordinary 
voice. And there is a capital little sketch of a tradesman with a 
bad memory, who appears once only in the course of the story,, but 
who has an air of reality about him which makes his presence 
noticeable. On the whole, the authoress appears to require only 
a little more experience of the world and practice in story-building, 
in order to produce a work of sustained interest and sterling worth. 
She evidently possesses a considerable share of artistic feeling ; 
time and study may bring her a fuller and stronger faculty of 
expression. 

“Dina” is a novel wonderfully rich in fair women, Except in 
one of Leech’s charming sketches, so many pretty faces were never 
brought together before. Five distinct styles of beauty adorn the 
fortunate district in whieh the scene of the story is laid, one which 
it must have been a pleasure to visit, and a privilege to dwell in. 
Nor are the Eves who haunt this Paradise fascinating to the eye 
alone, for they discourse most eloquent music, and they are pussessed 
of every virtue under heaven. The lady whose name gives a title 
to the book is the wife of a Scotch baronet, Sir Angus Lockhart, 
and the main interest of the story turns upon her supposed death 
and ultimate resuscitation. Lost to sight for years, she eventually 
returns to her disconsolate husband ; five heroes marry the five 
beautiful heroines, and a'l goes well. The plot, as far as Dina is 
concerned, is extravagant, and the villain of the piece is singularly 
absurd ; but the other characters are pleasant, and the dialogue is 
easy and sparkling. The authoress is evidently an enthusiastic 
admirer of both nature and art, and she has embodied a large share 
of her admiration in the conversations kept up in her pages. She 
evinces an ard nt love for W hat is noble and beaut iful, and possesses 
true artistic fecling, even if she does not attain to real artistic 
expression. Her book is much too long, but a part of it, at all 
events, may be read with considerable pleasure, and even the whole 
may be safely recommended to young ladies of an enthusiastic and 
romantic disposition. 

The story of “ Belial” is not worthy of being detailed at length, 
but its author shows signs of a talent which may some day be 
turned to good account. The book is interesting in spite of the 
improbabilities it contains, and it is written in a light and pleasant 
style. It is superlatively romantic, and its villain’s character is as 
black as ink can make it. Not that it bears any great resemblance, 
however, to that of Belial, but allowance must be made for the 
difficulties presented by diabolical nomenclature. John She lburne 
is very good-looking and very bad-hearted. Thoroughly selfish, he 
commits all sorts of crimes ; but conscience never interferes with 
him unless his digestion happens to be unusually out of order, and 
he never suffers from remorse, except upon the rare occasions when 
he has neglected his own interests. In general, his plans meet 
with success ; but towards the middle of the second volume he 
commits so careless a forgery, and follows it up towards the end 
by so bungling a murder, that his fortunes collapse, and his fate 
points a salutary moral against stupidity in crime. A. fitting 
partner in his intrigues is provided for him in a Madame Orloff, 
a dreadfully wicked Russian lady, whose moral darkness is set off 
by the effulgence of her friends, the three heroines of the story. 
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Their characters are plessantly described, especially that of Litz 
Pierrepoint, a young gu! who fails in love with her guardian. 
The ladies all mix in excellent society, and their conversation is 
worthy of the most fashionable drawing-rooms. 

As some one has taken the trouble to write “ Aubrey Court,” it 
may be right that some one else should take the trouble of réading 
it. But, if it is a duty to do so, it is one which should, if possible, 
be performed by proxy. The story is insipid and wearisome ; and 
the plot, where any is to be found, is utterly absurd. Its main 
feature is a conspiracy to deprive the hero, Lord Bosworth, of his 
title and estate, and the trial in which it results is as wonderful a 
piece of nonsense as can well be conceived. The audacity of a 
writer who deliberately sets to work to represent a scene in court 
with such small knowledge of legal affairs as “ Frank Lyfield” 
shows, is something to marvel at. Fancy the counsel—the great 
“Sir William T ”__addressing a witness, in whom he recognises 
a former client, as follows :—“ Ah! I see, my wig prevents your 
recognising me ; but, if you remember, you did me the honour of 
calling upon me in the course of last summer, to settle a question 
respecting some bills of exchange with forged signatures to them,” 
&c. The rest of the story is not worth mentioning ; but we may 
remark that, although its tone is supereminently moral, it contains 
the record of at least four cases of seduction, and is, therefore, not 
very well adapted for those juvenile readers, by whom alone its 
dullness could be endured. 

Mr. Frank Trollope is ambitious enough to attempt the compo- 
sition of a historical novel. His “ Right-minded Woman” is a 
heroine who behaves with great excellence and propriety in the 
days of the Revolution of 1688, and whose fortunes are traced 
through his pages with an evident intention to instruct as well as 
to divert. The story is not very amusing, but persons ignorant of 
the history of the times it describes may find in them solid infor- 
mation. Some readers, indeed, will scarcely be aware that they 
are perusing a novel when they read such passages as the follow- 
ing :—“ Meanwhile, Louis XIV., the old enemy of William, 
warmly espoused the cause of the ex-king, and lent him an army 
and a fleet to forward his pretensions in Ireland, and in the May 
of 1689, James landed his forces in that island.” Not that the 
book is wanting in more exciting records, for it abounds in such 
passages as— ‘ Sharp words,’ said Hardbottle, his face becoming 
livid, his nose scarlet, and grinding his teeth,” &c. ; or, “ He seized 
the wrist of the frightened girl, and, gnashing his teeth with all 
the energy of a most malignant and diabolicial [sic] nature, grasped 
that wrist so firmly as to make her scream,” &c. ; or again :—‘ He 
returned to Susan, gazed at her for a moment, scowled upon her 
his most horrible scowl, stamping violently on the earth ... . at 
length, spying the girl’s long black ringlets, which had got loose 
from her headgear, he seized upon one, and half tore it from her 
head, saying, ‘I will keep this to remind me of my revenge, which 
shall never leave my mind, night or day.’” 

Mr. Hatton’s preface informs us that his novel “has been brought 
out in the scant leisure hours of an active life of journalism,” and 
we are therefore more inclined to record its merits than its faults. 
In “ Bitter Sweets” we are told a story of wrong and of repent- 
ance, of hopes long deferred, but ultimately fulfilled. The heroine, 
Anna Lee, is wooed by two suitors, one of whom, Paul Massey, 
gets the other, Harry Thornhill, out of the way, and succeeds in 
gaining the lady’s hand. But his life is embittered by the fatal 
secret which he is obliged to hide from her eyes. Thornhill is sup- 
posed to be dead, and Massey imagines himself his rival’s murderer. 
Conscience renders existence a burden to him, and after some years 
he dies, but not before he has confessed his sin to his wife. Ulti- 
mately, it turns out that Thornhill is not dead, and eventually he 
reappears, and marries his old love. The story is not without 
interest, and the lesson which it inculcates is essentially moral. 











PURE AND APPLIED LOGIC.* 


Norutne has for along time been so much wanted as a good 
text-book of logic. It might have been expected of the University 
of Oxford, which has always set a high value on this branch of 
mental discipline, that some of her Professors or Tutors should 
have supplied a want so widely and so deeply felt. Several 
manuals, it is true, have been produced from the pens of those 
accustomed to teach within her walls ; but, useful in their way as 
treatises like those of Woolley and Huyshe, of Karslake and 
Moberly, may have been to undergraduates in their earlier or 
later agonies of logical acquisition, none of these works were 
worthy to be adopted by the University as recognised text-books. 
Two gentlemen, it might perhaps be said, and two alone, showed 
their capacity for the taskk—a much more difficult one than it 
might seem. Of these, the present Archbishop of York, in his ex- 
cellent “‘ Outlines,” has travelled far beyond the range and uses of 
a manual ; while his still abler contemporary, Mr. Mansel, with too 
Conservative instincts, preferred to bolster up the dry old Latin 
compendium of Aldrich with really valuable annotations, rather 
than compile a fresh text-book adapted to the necessities, and en- 
riched with the ampler information, of our day. We trust that the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press may yet be induced to include, in 
the series of educational works now in course of preparation, a 
thoroughly good Manual of Logic, both Pure and Applied ; and we 
do not believe that, if such a task were entrusted to the Bampton 
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Lecturer of 1858, any marks of degeneracy would be shown, as far 
as dialectical ability was concerned, within the University of 
Scotus and Bradwardine. 

Meantime, however, we gladly welcome any contributions to 
such a work, from whatever quarter they may appear. The book 
we notice is one of a series of educational works in almost every 
department of knowledge, entitled “* Weale’s Series,” the merit of 
which publications is, up to a certain point, confirmed by the prize 
medal awarded to them in the International Exhibition of 1862, 
Mr. Emmens’s treatise is, we imagine, not the least useful of the 
series. Within a hundred and seventy pages, and for the modest 
price of eighteen pence, may be obtained a tolerably complete 
summary of the main outlines of both “ Pure and Applied Logic.” 
The arrangement is simple, the style is plain, the technicalities are 
not more numerous than is unavoidable, and the examples are not 
confined to assertions about men’s mortality or Socrates’s humanity, 
but are of a nature to impart an intelligent interest to the points 
they are designed to illustrate; in short, the amount of good 
in Mr. Emmens’s little work excites in us some surprise that 
certain defects should have escaped a writer whose mind is 
so far removed from ignorance, carelessness, or inaccuracy, in the 
various details of his subject. 

To mention one or two such blots in Mr. Emmens’s manual, we 
may take for example some of his statements on so important an 
oflice of Logic as that of definition. Surely, a wise compiler would 
scarcely have thought it worth while to award a place to the so- 
called “‘ Physical Definition,” which even Aristotle rejected, and of 
which the least thought or acquaintance with modern writers 
would have suggested the entire omission. Such distinctions as 
those of Nominal and Real—especially as interpreted in the ad- 
mirable chapter of Mr. Mill—scarcely deserve to be entirely 
passed over for the sake of noticing what never should have 
appeared in any system of formal logic at all. Again, in the rules 
given for the formation of correct definition, we find the old 
law about the “definition being plainer than its subject,” as 
though the question of plainness did not depend on the accidental 
knowledge or capacities of the person to whom the definition is 
given. The “per se clarior” of Aldrich has no meaning beyond 
that which. it derives from the really philosophical equivalent of 
Aristotle, which is known to every third-class man of Oxford. 
One more instance of carelessness in blindly following the tra- 
ditions of the current text-books, instead of framing his views 
according to the best knowledge of his day, occurs in our author's 
account of the “Enthymeme.” We could not have conceived any 
one acquainted however slightly with the writings of Sir William 
Hamilton (to say nothing of Aristotle) setting up again the old 
scholastic misinterpretation of the enthymeme as “an incomplete 
logical syllogism.” Bad logic built on worse etymology cannot be 
excused, after pages on pages have been written to expose its 
erroneousness and to show that the true place of the enthymeme 
belongs to Rhetoric and not to Logic at all. There may be a few 
other points on which we should be inclined to blame, and several 
on which we should disagree with, Mr. Emmens ; but, for all that, 
we do not desire to retract what we have said of the usefulness of 
his little work. 

The chapter on “ Applied Logic” contains much excellent 
matter, as it seems to us, methodically arranged, and excellently 
condensed. Space has been found in it for some very short, but 
very suggestive, remarks, even on such processes as “‘ Hypothesis,” 
“ Verification,” and the like. By acquainting himself thoroughly 
with the contents of this little manual, a learner would proceed to 
such works as Mr. Mill’s with a discipline and a knowledge well 
fitting him to appreciate the best system of Logic, as a whole, 
which has ever appeared. At the end of his work, Mr. Emmens 
has placed a few appendices in defence of some logical beliefs of 
his own on debated questions, such as “ The Classiticatory Theory 
of Propositions,” “Th Liability of the Syllogism to the Charge of 
Petitio Principii,” and others. Though he appears to have some- 
thing to say upon these points, it would have been well to omit 
these discussions from so elementary a work. Mr. Mill and Dr. 
Thomson are not to be disposed of in a couple of pages on ques- 
tions where so much may be said on both sides ; and our author 
would have more wisely deferred the task of refutation till a wider 
field could be afforded him than the fag-end of an elementary 
manual written to suit the requirements of an ‘“ Educational 
Series.” 

In conclusion, we trust that another new logical manual may 
make some new logical students ; for, although we cannot share 
the sanguine view which Mr. Emmens cherishes of the results of 
logical inquiry, that the well-ordered intellect trained in it will be 
able, “ secure and undisturbed, to review by the light of necessary 
truth those facts which come under its notice, and deliver judg- 
ment in strict accordance with the inevitable laws of nature,” we 
trust this is nearer the truth than what is conveyed by the saying 
of a great Oxford professor, that “ Logic is neither a science nor 
an art, but—a dodge.” 








THE SECOND EMPIRE.* 
Tue title of this, the latest, work of Sir Lascelles Wraxall (if it 
be the latest, for he produces with such rapidity that it is no easy 
matter to follow him) is deceptive. We opened his book under 
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the impression that its author had given his readers a comprehen- 
sive view of French politics and society as they have been influenced 
by the events of the last twelve or thirteen years. Such an exposi- 
tion is really needed, and, if done by an intelligent Englishman 
with care, impartiality, and the requisite knowledge, might be 
extremely interesting and valuable. ‘he restoration of the Empire, 
and the radical change of institutions which has taken place since 
the reign of Louis Philippe, must have led to many modifications 
in the general tone of French society, in the state of the French 
people, and in the relative position of the several classes. A Govern- 
ment so vigorous as that of Louis Napoleon, so representative of 
positive ideas, and so well able to carry out those ideas into action, 
must have made a mark of some kind, whether for good or evil, or 
for both. The time has gone by when it could be maintained that 
the Empire was the mere lucky hit of a gambler, that it was the 
provisional arrangement of an hour, and that it would speedily pass 
into oblivion. It is now unquestionable that it is a Power in the 
world, and a Power of the most solid and substantial kind. The 
present age has seen no more remarkable development of a political 
idea long dormant in the mind of a people, and in the end asserting 
itself through the resolution of one man. Yet of this “ great fact” — 
a fact representing the concentrated strength of the only European 
nation on a par with ourselves—we in England really know very 
little. We flock in shoals every year to Paris, Boulogne, and 
Biarritz ; but our observations are confined almost exclusively to 
manners. From our newspapers we do not learn much more than 
the passing events of the day, and even these are generally 
coloured too deeply by preconceived views to have any philo- 
sophical value. This is deeply to bé regretted, and may one day 
lead to disastrous blunders. We can hardly conceive any study 
more important for Englishmen than the exact position and 
probable prospects of that strange democratic autocracy which has 
so baffled all our anticipations and all our most cherished ideas of 
fitness. A work is wanted which should tell us, with the authority 
of actual knowledge, to what extent the French Empire represents 
the wishes of the people; how far it is still rejected by certain 
sections of the community ; whether it has advanced or receded in 
popularity since its establishment ; in what degree it has promoted 
the interests of the country ; whether it has really done anything 
for the greater comfort and prosperity of the poorer orders, or 
whether its professions in this respect are without foundation ; 
whether or not it has made any genuine approach towards 
“closing the abyss of revolutions ;” and other questions of an 
equally grave and weighty kind. Such a book would be one of the 
most important contributions that could be made to the history of 
our age ; and such a book Sir Lascelles Wraxall has assuredly not 
supplied in the two volumes now under consideration. 


Taking the full title, it appears that we are to be introduced 
to “The Second Empire, as Exhibited in French Literature.” 
We are astonished, then, when we find that a large part of the 
book has no reference to the France of the Second Empire, nor to 
France itself at all. These two volumes are, in fact, a collection of 
reviews of French books and French authors, reprinted, we should 
imagine, from some magazine or other periodical, and including a 
great variety of subjects, many of which cannot, by any ingenuity, 
be harmonized with the title which holds them all together. What, 
for instance, has Balzac got to do with “The Second Empire,” 
seeing that he died in 1850? Even Madame Dudevant,. who is 
criticised in another article, is emphatically the child of an earlier 
era. How, also, can we be said to learn anything about France 
under Napoleon IIT. in articles bearing such names as—“ France 
in 1793;” “A Frenchman in Kentucky ;” “Italy in 1848 ;” 
** Down the Nile ;” “ Alexandre Dumas in St. Petersburg ;” “ The 
Mysteries of the Desert ;” “ Glimpses of Harem Life” (in Turkey) ; 
* Waterloo ;” “ Village Life in England ;” “ Life and Times of 
Calvin ;” “Slavery in America,” &c.? Other papers, we admit, 
are more to the purpose, and, in the introductory one, we have a 
brief account of “The Foundation of the Second Empire,” based 
on the “ History” of M. Granier de Cassagnac—a very unclear and 
imperfect account, however, such as will leave English readers as 
much in the dark as they were before. Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
We Tepeat, has yiven his book a wrong title, and to that extent has 
done himself a disservice. Many of his light gossiping papers 
are extremely amusing, giving a lively and probably in the main 
a truthful idea of the more volatile part of modern French litera- 
ture ; and, though he is not a very elegant nor even a very correct 
penman, his production may agreeably while away a leisure hour. 
But he ought not to make even a distant pretence to occupying 
the position of a historian, when he is only skimming the surface 
of modern novels and books of travel. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Ir would hardly be supposed that the Geological Magazine could 
have much to do with the Lord Bishop of Natal; yet the contents of 
the present number show us that such a supposition would not be 
quite unjustifiable. The opening paper, which is from the pen of the 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S., is upon the “ Historical Evidence of 
Voleanic Eruptions in Central France in the Fifth Century.” The 
manner in which Bishop Colenso is associated with this subject is 
curious enough. Some time ago, Dr. Colenso, referring to Lyell’s 
“Elements,” adduced the existence of cones of loose scori# and 
pumice in Anvergne and Languedoc as an argument against the 
Noachian deluge ; alleging that these, which must have been formed | 


ages before that happened, did not show the slightest signs of having 
ever been disturbed. To this assertion a rather angry denial was 
given in a letter to the Guardian by a Mr. E. L. Garbett, who stated 
that the Bishop had wilfully shut his eyes to the fact that there had 
been eruptions in these districts in the fifth century, end that these 


| eruptions had given rise to the ecclesiastical fasts commonly called 


** Rogation-days.’’ The Bishop replied in a letter which was refused 
by the Guardian, but was published in the Daily News. Eventually 
an abstract was given in the Guardian of Dr. Colenso’s letter, in 
which, says Mr. Bonney, “the following statements are made :— 
1. That voleanic cones do exist as above described ; 2. That, according 
to Hoffman’s ‘ Lexicon,’ Rogations were instituted owing to earth- 
quakes and to the irruption of wild beasts into Vienne; 3. That 
there are no volcanoes near Vienne; 4. That the authors, who are 
supposed to describe volcanic eruptions, only speak of earthquakes 
and ordinary fires, or perhaps of lightning.” In reply to this, Arch- 
deacon Phillpotts cited two passages, which he believed to describe 
voleanic eruptions, and immediately after the Bishop defended his 
views by quoting a letter from Professor Ansted, in which the pas- 
sages referred to by the Archdeacon were translated so as to support 
Dr. Colenso’s opinion. It happened that at the period of this contro- 
versy the very subject in dispute was being investigated by Mr. 
Bonney, who was quite ignorant that it had been taken up; and he 
now gives us the results of his inquiries in the article to which we 
refer. He hardly takes up either side of the controversy, but im- 
partially examines the whole question. Quoting extensively from 
early ecclesiastical history, he shows that about the middle of the 
fourth century there were marked indications of earthquakes and other 
volcanic disturbances, There appears, however, to be some difficulty 
as to whether the word culmen, which occurs in the records, really 
meant a mountain-top. Further, Mr. Bonney thinks that there are 
no means of assigning the site of the volcanic eruptions which ori- 
ginated the “ Rogations :’’—“‘ The mountains of Auvergne are too 
distant; as are most of those of Ardéche. It is, however, possible 
that one or two outliers of the latter, or some of the isolated vents 
about the upper part of the Loire, might be visible from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienne.” It is of importance to note that Mr. Bonney 
states that “ Mr. Garbett’s objection does not invalidate the Bishop's 
argument, unless he can prove that al! the cones of loose materials in 
Central France are ‘ post-Noachian.’ This, I imagine, he would find 
it difficult to do.” The other articles are— On the Echinodermata 
from the Mountain-Limestone,” by John Rofe, F.G.S., accompanied 
by a plate; ‘ Geological Notes on Scottand,” by G. E. Roberts, 
F.G.S.; “ The Tertiaries of Trinidad,” by R. J. L. Guppy, Esq.; and 
on ‘‘ The Sequence of Rocks and Fossils,” by Mr. Harry Seely of the 
Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge. 


The Journal of Botany contains few original papers of interest, 
Dr. J. E. Gray describes a curious species of sea-weed which was 
found on the coast of Cornwall growing from the root of a species 
with very different characters. The plant which is termed Desma- 
restia pinnatinervia has been regarded as a broad form of D. ligulata. 
According to Dr, Gray, the Cornish specimen goes far to establish the 
validity of this theory; for the specimens were found growing from 
the same root as the typical English form D. ligulata, and if the frond 
is compared with the thin young stalk of that plant, and especially 
with the broad membranous variety of it found in Cornwall and on 
the west coast of France and Spain, there is no structural difference 
to separate them. Sir William Hooker’s report on the progress and 
condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during the year 1864 also 
forms part of the present issue. From this we learn that the number 
of visitors during the past year was 72,246 greater than that of 
1863. The total number on Sundays was 218,308, and on week-days 
254,999. The greatest monthly attendance, which was in Jnly, 
amounted to 115,575, and the smallest, which was in February, to 
1,760. The smallest week-day attendance (March 9) is set down as 
1, and the largest (May 16) as 16,307. The greatest Sunday attend. 
ance, which occurred on July 10, was 13,958, and the smallest (Ja- 
nuary 17) was 28. The most important change which the Director 
has had to record has been the retirement (owing to an affection of 
the eyes) of the distinguished curator, Mr. John Smith, who, for 
upwards of forty years, superintended all departments of the Royal 
Gardens, ‘‘and whose services and fidelity have been recognised by 
the Treasury in granting him the highest scale of pension.” 


Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip fairly merits its title, and is full of 
interesting details concerning the habits and characters of animals 
and plants. In all instances the descriptions are conveyed in the 
least technical language possible, From what we can judge of the 
correspondence, it proves that the periodical is really a medium of 
interchange of views for amateur naturalists. The “‘leader”’ is of the 
usual general character, and is followed by an instructive communi- 
cation from Mr. J. K. Lord, F.Z.S., upon the keyhole limpet and its 
parasite. Speaking of his search for the mollusk, Mr. Lord writes :— 
‘‘T had found him at last, and at home, so pounced upon him as a 
lawful and legitimate prize. Knife and hammer soon severed his 
close attachment to the rocks; and, turning him up to take a peep 
at his powerful ring of muscle and strangely-framed breathing- 
apparatus, I spied a worm, evidently very uneasy, about three inches 
long, brown, and in shape like an ancient dagger-blade. He appeared 
to me to be wriggling out from betwixt the folds of the foot or the 
mantle, and apparently most anxious to escape.” The writer then 
describes how he first imagined that the worm was a captive, and 
how he afterwards proved that it was a veritable parasite, which was 
apparently on very good terms of friendship with its host. Mr. Cole 
makes some useful suggestions regarding the cultivation of orchids, 
“ P. §. B.” gives us a description of a curious microscopic fossil-scale, 
which, to all appearance, is that of some butterfly which must have 
existed in pre-historic times. Mr. Ramsay’s contribution to our 
“ Knowledge of the Management of Aquaria” will be read with 
profit by those interested in the subject. The drawings of insect- 
moulds are admirably executed, and the notes and memoranda must 
prove pleasant reading to all lovers of nature. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Henry Holbeach: Student in Life and Philosophy. A Narrative 
and a Discussion. (Straban.)—We suppose that * Henry Holbeach ” 
is an imaginery individual, He is introduced to the public by an 
anonymous friend, who says he has been charged by the said Henry 
Holbeach to give to the world his critical papers on various subjects 
connected with religion, morals, philosophy, letters, &c. In the pre- 
fatory acconnt of the author cf these papers, he is described as a 
solitary thinker, at issne with a good many people on a good many 
topies,—rather dogmatic in his manner, but in reality so doubtfal of 
his own judgment as always to concede the possibility of his adver- 
sary being in the right,—originally brought up in the strictest and 
sternest school of Puritanism, yet subsequently adopting the opinions 
of advanced Liberal thinkers. We are told that he at one time 
established a club which was called “The Paritan Bohemian Club,” 
in which ‘the essential condition of membership was understood 
to be that the person seeking admission should have some point of 
conscience upon which he and the majority of ontsiders did uot concur 
in opinion, and shonld profess to be prepared to stand, at all risks, 
by that point of conscience. This made the Puritan,—namely, the 
honest point of conscience. Then the antagonism of idea made the 
Bohemian.” A kind of Puritanical Bohemianiem is the prevailing 
characteristic of these two volames. Mr. Holbeach discusses all the 
great questions of the day, witha freedom which many will think 
in itself objectionable, yet with an unmistakable sincerity and truth- 
fulness. His views are often quite distinct from those of this journal ; 
but he states with great ability and temperance, if with a certain 
eagerness of conviction, his own line of thought. We cannot follow 
him in his main discussions; but we may note in terms of high 
praise his excellent remarks on modern novel-writing, in his letter 
“To a Young Lady about to Write a Novel.” His observations in 
this essay on the characteristics of Thackeray’s style, and the limita- 
tions of his genius, deserve to be widely read. 


Lssays of a Recluse; or, Traces of Thought, Literature, and Fancy. 
By William Benton Clulow. (lLongmans.)—We have much the same 
objection to make to Mr. Clulow’s detached thoughts on literature and 
morals as we have previously made to other volumes of the same 
description. These very fragmentary utterances almost invariably 
run into paradox or truism. Nothing is worked out, and we are 
generally either startled by some assertion which, if true at all, is so 
novel that it requires an elaborate exposition to recommend it to our 
acceptance, or are crammed with the merest pap of opinion, perfectly 
innocuous, but, to adult stomachs, not very nourishing. In the 
volume before us, Mr. Clulow has collected from works already pub- 
lished by him a number of scattered passages on subjects occurring to 
his mind in the course of daily readings. He writes st all times like 
a scholar, a gentleman, aud a man of kindly feeling; bat we d 
find suflicient originality or depth in his remarks to justify the ex- 
ceedingly select and concentrated form in which he pnts them forth. 
The self-communings of a mind rendered mild and thonghtrtul by 
early familiarity with humane studies, and replenished by inuch read- 
ing in the literature of various countries, are always pleasing, and we 
do not deny that a good deal of agreeable gossip is to be found in 
these brief essays; but they are too fragmentary, and they do not 
compensate for the want of elaborate treatment by profundity of 
conception or picturesque terseness of language. Sometimes, too, we 
cannot but think Mr. Clulow’s literary judgments are mistaken; as 
where he says of Donne, Cowley, and the other poets of the school 
called by Dr. Johnson ‘* the metaphysical,” that a considerab!e part of 
their writings, besides the fanlt of eccentricity, hardiy rose above the 
level of Sternhold and Hopkins, or the Scotch versiou of the Psalms. 
While admitting that they sometimes attained a nobler flicht, he ealis 
them * rhymesters,” and their verse “ doggrel,’”’ and says in particular 
of Donne that he is “ scarcely to be accounted a poet.’ The writers 
in question had undoubtedly some very serious faults, which have 
compromised them with posterity ; but they are not to be disposed of 
in this off-hand manner. They were certainly poets, and that of no 
mean order; and Donne had a vein of sublimity and passionate power 
which few have surpassed. 

The North British Review. No. LXXXTV. June, 1865. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Donglas.)—The articles in this Review are 
generally too long, and the present number has the misfortune to 
open with an interminable and rather heavy article on Friedrich 
August Wolf, a German scholar, doubtless of great acqnuirementa, but 
not well known in this country, and not likely to excite much interest 
in readers here. ‘The next article is also long and abstruse, being on 
“The New Gold Mines and Prices.” The writer traces the effect of 
the recent accession of gold on commerce and labour, and anticipates 
in the future en ample provision of money, and an increasing demand 
for it. “Three Women of Letters” is a genial and appreciative 
account of Lucy Aikin, Joanna Baillie, and Caroline Frauces Corn- 
waliis, of whom it is remarked that “ they each in their several way 
helped to vindicate woman’s right to the franchise of the human 
inteliect, and have afforded man opportunity to show that theold days 
of jealousy and derisive compliment are at an end.” ‘“ England and 
Norway in the Eleventh Century” is an interesting digest of facts 
contained in the old Chronicles, in works edited for the Master of the 
Rolls, and in Danish and Norwegian histories, bearing on the poli- 
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tical and social condition of this country in the days of Edward the 
Confessor—days immediately preceding the Norman Conquest, the 
advent of which they prepared, yet days passed over with very 
slight attention by the mass of our people, In “ Popular Religious 
Literature,” a rebuke is administered to that tendency to self-rizhte- 
ousness and sentimentalism which the writer considers is encouraged 
by such works as “ ileaven our Home,” “ Life in Heaven,” &c. 
** Symbolism in Christian Art” is based on the posthumous work of 
Mrs. Jameson and on M. Didron’s * Christian Tconography,”’ and is 
mainly written with a view to showing that, however conventional 
and unreal the works of the medival masters were, they are yet 
deserving of a patient study, because of the light they throw on the 
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early history of the Church. The number concludes with a political 
article on the ‘* State and Prospects of Italy,” in which a hopeful view, 
on the whole, is taken of the future of that country, and the people 
ave congratulated on the extraordinary amount of self-control they 
have shown under circumstances peculiarly tryiug to a qaick- 
blooded and impulsive race. The transfer of the capital from Turin 
to Florence the writer considers liksiy to be fraught with great 
benefits, as rendering the Government more truly Italian 
aud less sectional; but he blames the present Ministers for 
not accepting the compromise on the Papal question lately 
offered by Pio Nono, and still under negotiation, and for insisting on 
the bishops taking an oath of allegiauce to Victor Emmanuel, to which 
the Pope objects, though he has proposed that the King should recom. 
mend the persons to be made bishops. The reviewer regards the 
negotiations with Signor Vegezzi, originating as they did with the 
Pontiff himself, as an implied recognition by the latter of the Italian 
kingdom, and, practically, a removal of the ban of excommunication ; 
and he thinks the Italians will make a serious mistake if they neglect 
to avail themselves of such an opportunity for coming to terms with 
the Papacy. These are considerations which we will not here 
discuss; but the article is well worth reading for its thought anc 
information. 
Tire Wild 


Gaz'l Lit, OF Curiosities of Poetry. dS lected, arranae d, 





and classitied J. Reeve. (# 


Pitman.)—Waoever likes to 
amuse his leisure with the oddities of literature 


uch as epigrams, 


epitaphs, alliterative poems, acrostics, anagrams, leonins verses, palin- 





dromes, &c.—wiill find an ample collection in this volame, the compiler 
of which appears to have swept far and wide, from early times to the 
present day. We must point out, however,a very absurd bhinder 
into which Mr. Reeve has fallen ile prints “‘ A Cure for a © yd” 
which he says has been “on record since 1439,” and which is 
written in sham old Englis! This was really first published in 
Puach about twenty years ago, and we are certainly astonished that 
any one should believe in the anti: y of verses in which we read of 
“rom’d grnelle,’ and “a number four dij ps” for tallowing the nose! 
The * Prison Poetry,” quoted by a correspondent of the Times last 


August, was also originally published in 1) 
vr 
Yr 


A Selection from the 3 0 i With: Illustra- 
tions by Richard Doyle. (Moxon & Co.)—This is another volume 
of * Moxon’s Miniature Poets,’ which began with Tennyson. 
To come after so strong a man : the Laureate requires a man 
in himself strong, however different hia mood may be; and we 
cannot but feel that Mr. Locker will } r by contra t. ile is a poet 
after the manner of Mackworth Praed, with a tonch of Haynes Dailey; 
bat we cannot regard him as equal to the former. He + humour, 
sprightliness, and elegance; but his ® hits” are not so numerons as 
those of some who have worked the same vein, and there is absolutely 
nothing kelow the surface. As a poet cf society, his ease and 
polis will recommend him to many; nevertheless, his fancy is 

ere, aud his wit wanting in force and contiuoity. We were glad, 
however, to renew our acquaiit e with certain pleasant trifles 
originally published some years ago. Mr. Doyle has adorned the book 
with a few graceful sketches, and the volume a!together ia just the thing 
for a drawing-room table. 

History of My Religious Opinions. By John Henry Newman, D.D., 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. (L nemans.)—Eneouraged by the 
great snecess of his * Apologia pro \ Sri,’ Dr. Newman has re- 
printed the larger part of that remarkable bool ler the ticl iven 
ubove. He has, indeed, omitted nearly a hundred pages from the 
body of the work; but a portion of that which is thus removed from 
its original place is given in the preface to the present edition. Dr. 
Newman says that the first title, *’ Ay yjlovia,’’? is so fully borne ont 
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in the matter and structure of the treatise, that he could not consign 
to oblivion the circumstances out of which his self-vindication arose ; 
and he has therefore gone over again hia memorable quarrel with 
Mr. Kingsley. We regret that be has found this necessary as an 
introduction to his reprint. . The controversy in question was a very 
painful one, and the interest of the volume to which it gave rise 
belonged certainly to more enduring considerations. However, those 
who like may here leave the preface to itself, and confine their regards 
to the book. At the close of the present edition, the author prints 
some ‘letters of approbation and encouragement from clergy and 
laity,’’ occasioned by the publicatiomof his “ Apologia.” 

Under the Waves; or, the “ Hermit-Crab” in Society. By Annie Hes 
Ridley. (Sampson Low & Co.)—This is a work on the “ comniggy 
objects of the sea-shore,” written for children, and taking the form of 
a sort of tale or fable, in which fishes and zoophytes talk and act after 


the manner of human beings. It is expected that the young will thus 
be tempted to read, and permit themse! to be filled with “ useful 


knowledge.” Tous, however, the form appears to be altogether mis- 
taken. None but very young readers indeed will tolerate such puerili- 
ties, and the very young cannot be made to take an interest in science. 
Nor will any amount of sugar, with them, overcome the nauseating 
effect of such words as “ Serpula,”’ “ Mollusea,’’ “ Articulata,” &c. 
We are sorry that Miss Annie Ridley has not tarned her industry and 
knowledge to better account. 

The Crui 2 of the es Fr lic ti a Stor t foi Ya "ht. ving P yple. With 
Illustrations. By William H. G. Kingston. (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
-Mr. Kingston is weil known, especially to the juvenile pablic, for his 
jolly tales of adventure and sea-liie. Here is one of them—aiready 
received with favour by the public, and now reprinted in a pretty 
single volume, with illustrations. 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for Children and Invalids : their Properties, 
Uses, and Mode of Employment. By M.!e Docteur Brochard, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, Physician to the Sea- Bathing Establishment, 
La Tremblade, &c. Transiated and Edited by William Strange, 
M.D., &. (Longmans.)—Now that the sva-side season is coming on, 
those who have families to look to should read this little manual of 
M. Brochard, one of the most eminent of French physicians—a work 


which has gained the approbation and the silver medal of the first 
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medical body in Paris, the Irnperial Academy of Medicine. It is an 
excellent treatise, written in popular and unpretentious language, on 

the effects of sea air, especially on the young. Neither M. Broe hard 
nor Dr, Strange seeks to exaggerate the benefits of sea bathing; and 
they eepeci: ly warn the public against the common, and sometimes 

most pernicions, folly of supposing that, in all ailments, it is sufficient 
to plunge into the ocean as frequently as occasion will permit, the fact 
being that, in some cases, the practice is highly dangerous. Bat in 
deficient vitality, caused hy scrofula, a too lymphatic temperament, too 
rapid growth, over-study, excess, or fatigue, whether physical or 
mental, sea air and cea bathing are amonget the best restoratives and 
invigorators. We live in an age of rapid nervous exhanstion, and the 
sea is our beat friend. M. Brochard’s work iusists on this great 
truth, and it should be widely read. 

We have also received a copy of the second edition, sahara cor- 
rected, and enlarged, of Dr. Doran’s Annals of the English Stage 
(W. H. Allen) 3 —Waysi le Thoughts of an Asoph ehiledahas: % No. 1 ; 
by D’Arcy W. Thompson, being No. V. of “Odds and Ends” (Kd- 
monston & Douglas) :—Part XXVIII. of Mr. Watts’s edition of Dr. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry (Longmans) ;—The Flint Tapleinent 

from Dr ft not Auti ities heing a R Pp ly ti } the Geal gical Rvriden 3 
of the Antiquity of Man, by Nicholas Whitley, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Royal Institntion of Cornwall (Longman s);—The 
St. Alban’s Raid, or Investiqation into the Charges against Lieutenant 
Bennett H. Young and Cor mar L for t Acts at St. Alban’s, Vt, ¢ 

th 19th of et her, 1s ; h mg a ered fe and Auth ntic Re; art of 
all the Proceedings on the Demand of the United States for their Bxtre- 
dition, under the Ashburton Treaty, before Judae Covrsol, J.S.P., and 
the Hon. My. Justice Siv th, J.8.C., with the Aryuments of C unsel and 
the Opinios of the Judges revised by Themselves, compiled by L. N. 
Benjamin, B.C.L. (Lovell, Montreal) :—Les Danvis du Slesviq sous le 
Joug Austro- Prussic n, Aj ves les Documents Offiere ls tant Allemands 


> Danois, avee un Carte des Lanques du | leswig (Dentn, Paria) ; 
tipster the last numbera of the Social Science Review, the Month, Our 


Own Firesid Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, the Christian Spectato : 

the Church of Scotland Home and Foretqn Missionary Record, and the 

Colonial Church Chr ' icle, MM: hon yet | Jou rnal, and BF i vu kK "lee 
. . 7 , 4 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

A rew of our readers may remember that, at the commencement of 
the recent etruggle in America, when people were very generally 
expressing their opinion of No rther ners as compared with Southerners, 
and detailing their persoual experiences with both secti ns, a discus- 
sion arose in Paternoster-row as to which side of the contest the 
English publisher and bookseller should express their sympathies with. 
The substance of the evidence adduced appeared to be, that the 


Northerners were the largest buyers, and the Southerners the best 
payers. As if resuming the dis “assion, the Index has this week issued 


the following not ‘ficati ion to the London trade :—‘** In nothing are we 
fo anxious for a direct trade between this country and the South as in 
the important intellectnal staple literatare. No true Southern 
gentleman or lady will ever for amusement’s sake read a Northern 
book or periodical—Northern-written or Northern-printed. Paper and 
printing can be produced as cheaply in England as in AOTC | and 
if publishers wou!d only keep this fact in view, and adapt editions a 


little more nearly to the Atwerican standard of prices, they would have 


little to apprehend, at least so far as the Soathera country is con- 
cerned, from the absence of an international copyright treaty with 
the United States. The Sonthern book-trade alone was worth 
to the North before the war many millions of dollars. It need 
not now be as many thousands, And, above all other books, the most 
immediate and imperative want of the South is for school-books. Let 
this by all means be supplied at once and abundantly.” This cer- 
tainly looks like a d: ee ym onthe part of the South, or its 
representatives in this country, to have no dealings with the North ; 
but we very much question if a “welbenh in Virginia or North Caro- 
lina would pay for a similar article ten or twenty per cent. more to 
a European dealer than to a New York or Boston trader, who, by 
being on the spot, and not subject to import duties, would in most 
cases be able to anpe with all foreign de alers. Similar determinations 
have bales now been made in religious communities to hold no 
dealings except with the brethren and sisters of the same persuasion ; 
but we have invariably found that the unsanctified corner-shop 
obtains the general custom, if its goods are the cheapest in the 
neighbourhood. 

Book-buyers are asking for the second volume of Moxon’s ‘ Minia- 
ture Poets.” The first and third volumes are easily procurable, but 
the second—that advertised to contain a selection from the poet 
Browning’s works—is not obtainable anywhere. The Times, in 
drawing special attention to the third volume, natara ully leads readers 
to inquire jor the second. Mr. Brownivg has promised to make a 
selection from Shelley’s poems for the same series. 

Has the reader ever waded thronch any of the huge folios of the 
Middle Age schoolmen? The pages are long and dry, but occasionally 
the penf-up fire, the natural fun, of the writer consents to be coufined 
no longer, and breaks forth in a jest, a quirk, a small quibble of a few 
lines, full of a pleasant satisfaction to the hungry reader. Modern 
trade circulars, with their necessarily dry details and statistics, would 
seem almost as uncongenial ground for fun and humour as the Latin 
theology of the time of Henry VIII.; yet in these there may occa- 
sionally be found a very far from bad joke. The reader will 
please note the dry humour in the last sentence of the following. 
The Bookseller, under the head of “ Betting-books,” says :—‘* The 
manufacture of betting-bocks, although comparatively new, appears to 
be in a very brisk condition. Messrs. Peacock send us one for gentle 
men, with elegant gilt mountings—price one guinea; one for ladies, 
in morocco and silk—price half-a-guinea ; and one for young ladies, 
at the moderate price of half-a-crown. We are informed that the 
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sale of these books is something marvellous, It would be an interest- 
ing study, if some philosopher would investigate the rise and progress 
of ’* horseynesa’ amongst young ladies in the nineteenth century. 
The manufacturers display some taste in binding many of these 
betting-bouks in pig-skin.” 

The notorious chartist, John Frost, now an aged man, upwards of 
eighty, residing at Stapleton, near Bristol, is reported to be engaged on 
an autobiography, w which will shortly be ready for the press. The old 
man is spoken of as hale and hearty, and is said now to hold political 
views very moderate in comparison with those of his younger and more 
furnous days 

A writer says:—“Travelling in Northern Germany three or four 
years age, with ‘ Bradshaw’ for a guide, we kept stumbling upon inns 
which by no means came up to the high character given them by our 
gnide, and frequently found no mention made of the best houses in 
the place. An advertisement in the Times, of May 30, explains the 
cause of this discrepancy; the advertisement is a curiosity in its 

way :—* Brussels. — The public are respectfally informed that all 
alvertisements for the “ Continental Bradshaw ’’ must be addressed 
to the sole agent, Mr. W. Middleton, proprietor es the [fotel dea 


l Evrope, whose address will be found always at the head of the list 
b 


of hou-es recommended, Price for a good recommendation, similar 
to his own, 500%; doctors, house agents, wine merchants, clerks to 


the English church, aud others, with only riers addresses, 100f., and 


uprvar da. N.B. Mail coach advertisements not under 5COf’” 
The Prince Adam Wiszuiewski, wh» some time since published in 


Loudon Sketches and Characters, or the Natural History of the 
Human Intellects,’ under .the assumed name of James William 
Whitecross, has jnst issaed in Paris—‘ La Méthode Tlistorique 
applique 4 Ja Réforme des Banques et des Crétits- Mobilfers :— 
Histoire de Ja Banque de Saint-Georges de la République de Gines, 
Ia plus Ancienne Banque ae Europe; et des Ori: gines du Crédit 
Mobilier, du Crédit-Foncier, des Tontines et des Amortissements y 
pratique: au Moyen-Age.” Dentu is the publisher. It may be 
stated that within the past twelve months many works and pamphlets 


up n the subject of Banking have appeared in Paria, 


, 


It is said that throuehout the Northern States of America at the 
present moment caricatures of Mr. Davis, attired in crinoline, shawl, 
Ar } ly muetr, with others representing him similarly dressed, brought 
to bay, bowie-knife in as are boing extensively sold. Inthe mere 
moderate journals it is plainly stated that the entire story of the 
female cdiisenise, and the wretched caricgiures, are the resu't of a con- 
coction to heap ridicule upon the fallen Southera leader. 

The tate eale of the drawings and paintings of David Roberts, R.A., 
afforded a curions instance of the deterioration to which all photo- 
aris a gare liable. Forty continental views, which had cost the artist 
upwards of £29, realized one shilling, for the reason that almost all 
traces of pictorial representation had faded away. 


The title of ** Cavendish’s’’ handsome little whist manual for the 


‘ket, recently issued by the Messrs. De la Rue, is Pocket Rules for 


” 


poe 


' 


Leading at Whist, with Practical Rules for Whiet-players. 


From an American paper we learn that a new organ for the coloured 
people has jast appeared. The journal making this statement 
says:—‘* The first number of the Elevator, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to the elevation of the social and political condition of the 
nevro race, has reached us. Its editoris P. A. Bell, a negro, who has 
managed to acquire education enough to make him impudent and 
egotistical.” 

Mr. John Leighton is preparing an illustrated volume, entitled 
“The Life of Map,’ a compilation from the works of many authors, 
arranged and embellished by Mr. John Leighton. Some of the 
eketches drawn for the book were exhibited in 1862, at South 
Kensington. 

The Publishers’ Circular informs us that Mr. John Stanyan Bigg, 
the anthor of a mystical dramatic poem called “ Night end the Soul,” 
which attracted some attention a few years ago, died on the 19th ult., 
at Uiverston, in bis 37th year. “ Night and the Soul,” though highly 
enloy zed by Mr. Gilfillan, belonged to what is called the “spasmodic 
school ;”” and in spite of some truly poetical lines it soon pas-ed into 
oblivion. Though founded on vicious models, however, it was a 
work of promise; and its author’s untimely end will he regretted by 
admirers who looked to his pen for some production of a more en- 
during kind. 

A cheap edition of Count Libri’s important “ Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques en Italie, depuis la Renaissance des Lettres jusqu’ a la 
Vin du 17e. Siecle,” 2 vols., has recently been pubhehed at Halle. We 
understand that itis the Count? 8 intention to dispose of another portion 
of his valuable library very shortly. Readers will remember the 
wonderful gathering of rare books from the well-known collection 
which were sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, a few years 
since, 

Mr. Murrarwannounces for early publication —‘ The Zambesi and 
its Tributaries, together with the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa, 1858-64,” by David and Charles Livingstoue, with map and 
illustrations, 

Messrs. Macywirran & Co. have in preparation “The Hea- 
venly Father,” by Ernest Naville, Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, and formerly Professor of Philosophy ia the 
University of Geneva. The translator is the Rev. H. Downton, 
inglish Chaplain at Geneva. From the fact of the work being a 
complete answer to Professor Renan, and written by a man of such 
hi; gh position as M. Naville, it is likely to excite considerable in- 
terest. The same publishers promise immediately ‘“‘The Life of 
Jobn Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet,” by Frederick 
Martin, author of “The Statesman’s Year. Book,” &c., with a vignette 
portrait; “ Letters from Egypt, 1863—65,” by Lady Duff-Gordon ; 
a new edition, revised and partly rewritten, of “Prehistoric Man, 
Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New 
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World,” by Daniel Wilson, with numerous illustrations ; and “ Recent 
British Philosophy, a Review with Criticisms,” by David Masson, &c. 
Messrs. Suitn & Exper will shortly publish a work on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Reform, Political and Legal,” by Mr. John Boyd Kinnear, a 
gentlemar who stood for Fife at the last election for that county, and 
who has for some time been intimately associated with the London 
press. The political part of his work will contain chapters on the 
extension of the franchise, taking education as its basis, with the draft 
of a bill for that purpose; on non-intervention, and on military 
expenditure and national defences. The legal part will consist of 
chapters on codifying, on legal reporting, on the assimilation of the 
laws of England and Scotland, and on the law of marriage in the two 
countries. Mr. Kinnear’s experience, both as a lawyer and a press- 
writer, will doubtless render his work one of interest and value. 


DENTU announces a volume by the Count de Montalembert, which 
will be read with interest, on account of the celebrity of the author. 
It is called ‘‘ La Victoire du Nord aux Etats Unis.” 

Hacuette & Co. have just published another work by the well- 
known author of “Les Anglais Chez Eux” and “Dick Moon en 
France,” called ‘“‘ La Haute Savoie.’’ 


“Le Roman d’une Femme Pile” is the title of an amusing volume 
by Henry de Kock, beantifully illustrated, and published by AcHILLE 
Faure. 

Dipier & Co. have published a new work by M. Gustav Merlet, 
entitled ‘‘ Causeries sur les Femme et les Livres.”’ 


The second volume of Professor Neumann’s ‘Geschichte der | 
Vereinigten Staaten” (History of the United States) will appear in | 
Berlin in a few days. It extends from 1801 to 1857. 

Those interested in the finances of Spain will peruse with interest a 
work lately published by Faurs, and written by M. Leon Jaybert, 
on the financial situation of that country. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Artemus Ward; his Book. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Banim (Brothers), The Mayor of Wind Gap. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Bennett (G.), The New Year's Eve. Fcap., 5s. 

Bickersteth (Rev. E.), Family Prayers. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Broad Shadows on Life's Pathway, New edit. Fceap., 5s. 

Brochard (W.), Sea Air and Sea Bathing for Children, Fcap., 3s. 

Brooks (Shirley), The Silver Cord. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Broome (J. H.), The World and my Place in It, 3rd edit, Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Bruce (C.), Story of Queen Guinevere. Feap., 5s. 

Calendar of State Papers.—Charles I., 1635. Edited by J. Bruce, Royal 8vo., lis, 
Carey (Eustace), Memoirs of. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Charlotte Thrale, by 8. Martegres, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Colenso (Bishop), Foreign Missions and Mosaic Traditions, 8vo., ls. 
Cornhill Magazine. Vol. XI, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Crampton (Rev. J.), The Lunar World. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Cruel Fortune, by Ellen C. Clayton. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Echoes of many Voices from many Lands. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Elsie’s Married Life, by Mrs. M. Daniel. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Englishman’s Magazine. Vol. I. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Gossner (Rey. J.), The Heavenly Visitant. 18mo., 1s. 

Griffiths (W. D.), Arrangement with Creditors. 12mo., 7s. 

Hanson (A.), Succession Duty Act. 12mo., 6s. 

Haughton (S8.), Manual of Tides. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Hood (Rev. P.), Dark Sayings ona Harp. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Hutchinson (T. J.), Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic. 8vo., 16s. 
Jukes (Mrs.), Memoir of, by Mrs, Gilbert. 3rd edit. Feap., 5s. 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Cruise of the Frolic. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Kirton (J. W.), Four Pillars of Temperance. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Lady Ina (The) and other Poems, Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Lord Lynn's Wife. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.), The Word of Life. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Marshall (Mrs. E.), Brook Silverstone and the Lost Lilies. 16mo., 3s, 6d, 
Miller (T.), Poetical Language of Flowers. New edit. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
Miss Russell’s Hobby. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 


Miiller (Max), Hitopadesa, Books II., IfI., and IV., with Translation. Royal 
8vo., 78. 6d. 


Palgrave (W. G.), Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 2 yols, 8vo., 
28s, 


Physical Science Compared with the Second Beast. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Public and Middle Class Education, Cr. 8vo., ls. 

Reade (J. E.), Poetical Works. New edit. 3vols. Feap., 18s. 
Renan (E.), Life of Jesus) New edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Ridley (A. E.), Under the Waves. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Riethmiller (A. J.), The Layman’s Creed. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Sansom (A. E.), On Chloroform. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Smith (J. W.), Law of Contracts. 4th edit. Svo., 14s. 

Staunton (H.), The Great Schools of England, Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Timbs (J.), The Romance of London, 3'vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Vaughan (C. J.), Life's Work and God's Discipline. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Von Andlau (Baron), German Grammar. New edit. 12mo., 3s, 6d. 
Warrington (G ), Phenomena of Radiation. Feap., 5s. 

Wilson (E£.), Student’s Book of Cutaneous Diseases. Part II. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
, Litto. Complete in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Wolfe (Rev. A.), Family Prayers, 12mo., 2s. 

Wood (Mrs. H.), Mildred Arkell. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 














, Oswald Cray. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Wordsworth (Dr. C.), The Holy Bible, with Notes, &e. Part II. Royal 8vo., 18s, 











All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIE W can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. I., 10s.; Vol. I, 188.3 Vol. I1/., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s.; Vol. VI., 12s. 6d.; Vol. VII, 12s. 6d.; Vol. VIII., 12s. 6d. 
Vol. 1X., 12s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, may also be had. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE, 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpeuce. 


Contgnts or No, 257, June 3, 1865:— 


ReviEw oF Po.irtics. | Music. 
The Roman Catholic Oath Bill, _ The London Theatres, 
The Bishop of London’s Fand, lg 
Naval and Military Recruiting. a 
The Derby Day. | Mongy anp Comuenrce. 


Railway Reform. acid . — 
Brigandage in South Italy. "aan aed renee 

Mr. Whalley’s False Move. eS 

Youth’s Clubs. agit | The Right Hon, William Ewart 
Our University Letter. Gladstone. 


| A Year at the Shore, 
zeow® “Lonpon Revizsw” CuuncE | The Lakes of Killaraey. 


CoMMISSION :— | The Life and Works of Blumen- 
No. IX.—Roman Catholics and Dis- | bach, 
senters in London. The Magazines. 
| Short Notices. 
Frye Arts:— Literary Gossip. 
The Royal Academy.— The Land- List of New Publications for the 
scapes, Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








T rl WATT 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—$——p>— 
| Reliachonliateed OF LONDON’S FUND. 
OBJECTS. 

1. To raise £1,000,000 within ten years. ; 

2. To expend that sum in supplying clergy and other instructors for a million of 
the inhabitants of London at present not provided, either by the Church of England 
or other religious communions, with the means of religious instruction and worship ; 
and also in providing churches, mission stations, schools, and parsonage-houses for 
the poorer districts of the Metropolis. 

FUNDS. 

The amount already promised to the Fund is £220,000, of which £117,000 has been 
actually received. 

WORK ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED BY THE AID OF THIS FUND. 

1. Grants have been made for 96 additional clergy, and also for 51 Scripture 
readers, and 18 parochial mission women, to visit and instruct the poor in the most 
destitute districts. 

2. Grants have been made for the erection or purchase of 25 churches, 34 mission 
stations, 14 schools, 6 parsonages, and for the purchase of 19 sites for such buildings, 
either wholly or partially, by means of this fund. 

3. Twenty new districts, with the aid of the fund, have been endowed, or placed 
in a position to receive permanent endowments from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. 

The grants of the Committee have provided, or assisted in providing, 23,500 church 
sittings in 25 permanent churches, and 14,000 in 34 mission stations or temporary 
churches, making a total of 36,580. Of the 23,500 sittings provided in 25 churches 
17,800 are free. Assuming that one clergyman can efficiently minister to 2,000 
people, the grants for clergy provide, or assist in providing, pastoral superinten- 
dence for a population of 192,000. : 

The help of all who have not yet aided in this work is urgently requested. 


June, 1865. Orricrs, 46a, Pati-matt, 8.W. 





beng OF LONDON’S FUND.—Subscriptions for Ten or 
any Number of Years, or Donations in One Sum, will be appropriated 
according to the Will of the Donor, either to the General Fund or to any of its 
special Objects. 

Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 16, St. James’s- 
street; Messrs. Hoare & Co., 37, Fleet-street; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co., 
1, Cavendish-square; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Barnett & Co., 
62, Lombard-street ; the Bank of England; or to Thomas Bodley, Esq., Secretary, 
at the Office, 46a, Pall-mall. 

Cheques sent to the Office should be crossed Herries & Co.; and Post-office 
Orders can be made payable to the Secretary. 


Orricr, 46a, Pati-maxt, 8.W. 





‘ TURNER PICTURES in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Photographed by THURSTON THOMPSON, mounted on fine cardboard, 
Size of Photo., l4in. by 10in. Also coloured in Water-Colours. 

Coloured Copies from the Works of MEISSONNIER, MACLISE, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, WM. HUNT, H. LEJEUNHE, &c. &e, 

Photographs of THORWALDSEN’S BAS-RELIEFS. 

The above on View at 22, Soho-square. 
A. MARION, SON, & Co., 22 and 23, Soho-square, London. 
*,* Catalogues free on receipt of postage-stamp. 











ts BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS PARK. 


THE SECOND GENERAL EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUITS, WEDNESDAY next, June 14th, 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the Society's Clerk, Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, on Vouchers from Fellows of the Society. Price 
5s., or on the day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. Gates open at 2 o'clock. 














SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
le SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. , 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 
Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 
Francis Edwards, Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 
Capt. J. Grant, late R.A. Right Hon, James Stuart Wortley. 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 
Company, to replace those falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 
to one-third of the Capital ; the Interest payable on thissum Halt-yearly, is £5,280 
per avnum, and forms the first charge on the Revenue of the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £50,000 per annum. The Debentures are issued for Five 
years, in sums of £50 and upsards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a Reserve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
is added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 
nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
messages until 1889, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1961. 


By order, 8. M. CLARE, Secretary, 
58, Threadneedle-street, Loudon, E.C. 
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heen CREDIT FONCIER AND MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL wee “ee eee ee eee £4,000,000 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... oe foe oad eee 2,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID-UP ...  «. eee ees ose ves 500,000 
RESERVE FUND esa ose one ose eee eee 200,000 
DIVIDEND RESERVE FUND _... ove wee eee 70,000 


DirkEcrors : 


The Right Hon, JAMES STUART WORTLEY, Governor, 
TAMER LEVACE: Bs MIME nea AsO=7 }Depty Gover 
James Childs, Esq., London. 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad-street, London. 
Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 
Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, & Co.), London, 
The Hon. T. C, Haliburton, M.P., Chairman of the Canada Agency Association, 
London. 
William Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, & Bevan), Director of the 
Thames and Mersey Insurance Company. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co.), London, 
Charles E. Newbon, Esq., London. 
Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P., Russell-square, London. 
— Mackrill Smith, Esq. (Messrs, Mackrill Smith, & Co.), Old Broad-street, 
onden. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London, 
John Westmorland, Esq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Company), London, 
Albert Grant, Esq., Managing Director. 
BANKERS : 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 

The National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland. 

The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

SOLICITORS : 
Messrs, Newbon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
This Company negotiates loans for Colonial and Foreign Governments, 
Co-operates in the financial arrangements of British and other Railways. 
Makes advances to Corporations, Town Councils, and other public bodies, 
Negotiates loans for Public Works. 
Assists in the introduction of Industrial and Commercial undertakings. 
Makes advances upon approved Stocks, Shares, Bonds, &c. 
Makes temporary loans upon eligible Freehold and Leasehold Securities. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May ith, 1865. 
DEBENTURES 
ISSUED BY 
uy i ‘HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 
ISSUE OF £500,000 DEBENTURES WITH INTEREST PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
The Directors have decided to issue Debenture Bonds of the Company for the 
amounts and bearing interest as under, viz, :— 
In sums of £10, £20, £50, £100, £250, £500, and £1,000, with coupons attached. 


INTEREST. 
For three years.........cccscssesseseee 6 per cent, per annum, 
DOr BVO JORIS  cecccvcorcocscvscsrsngec 63 99 90 
For seven years WTTTITITT TT Litt 7 ” ” 


Interest payable quarterly, viz., on the 30th March, 30th June, 30th September, 
and 30th December, in each year, at the Company’s bankers’. The first payment 
of interest will be made on the 30th June next. 

The distinctive feature in the Debentures issued by this Company is their perfect 
eecurity ; the »mount of the capital subscribed, paid up, and uncalled, and the 
general invested assets of the Company, as well as the large reserve fund, affording 
the most ample security to the investor. 

These debentures are issued payable to bearer, and can therefore pass by simple 
delivery from hand to hand, without endorsement, and are free from any further 
stamp duty. They are also issued—to meet the requirements of Trustees and 
others—transferable by deed only, to be duly registered in the Company’s books in 
the names of the investors or their assigns, 

Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed.—By order of the Court, 


ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, May 4th, 1865. 








DEPOSITS 
RECEIVED BY 
_— CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(LIMITED), 
RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT, 

This Company receives Money on Deposit in Sums of £10 and upwards, at the 
undermentioned rates, from this day until further notice, viz. :— 
... 34 per cent. per annum, 
.. & per cent. per annum, 


At fourteen days’ notice 
At one month’s notice 


FOR FIXED PERIODS OF— 
Not less than 3 months and up to 6 months 
Beyond 6 months and up to 9 months 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 months 


.. 4} per cent, per annum, 
.. 4} per cent. per annum. 
... 53 per cent. per annum. 
.» 6 per cent. per annum, 


Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom all communi- 
cations must be addressed. 


By order of the Court, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary, 
17 and 18, Cornhill, London, June Ist, 1865. 


HE PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY (Limirep) 


have authorized their Bankers to receive Deposits and Applications for 
Shares in the Peruvian Railways Company (Limited) for One Week longer, in order 
to allow time for the arrival of the next Peruvian Mail before proceeding to allot. 


By order, 
B. A. SMITH, Secretary. 
85, Cannon-street West, E.C., London, June 8th, 1865, 
re,HE JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED), 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 





OR URRY NHI REME! disco xnosnuckescienss3éa65iassns14inunsennans £2,000,000 
BBM We aibabenacsissbsesned sdvseencasitasiceescasdeseel varie ranveerensees 791,000 
EEE AEE DO iad igi hesdsitardap Taedst acaddiebstsiedcins bochetcascen ead 30,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
Repayable on demand ..................cesceceecsecereees at 2} per cent, per annum, 
Ditto GET. GFE WORD sas cctv sctuncsisecssseccesaes 22 “ a. 
Ditto at 14 days’ MOLICE...........s.-cesecsersceees 3 i - 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
June Sth, 1865. 


£4. 10s, PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
ds HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
are now issuing this Stock, Applications to be made to 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 








Dishopsgate Terminus, June 6th, 1865, 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


noth > - T 7) 
THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

Is now prepared to offer the following important advantages to Insurers :— 

lst,—The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be secured to all Persons 
effecting Insurances with this Company from this date, 

2nd,—No charge made for Policy or Stamp, however small the Insurance, 

3rd.—Moderate Rates. 

4th.—Unquestionable Security. 

5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in the settlement 
of Losses which have ever characterized the Company. 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, gives most favourable 
opportunities for Gentlemen of undoubted position and influence to obtain Agencies 
for the Royan. Applications should, however, be made immediately, 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
Royal Iusurance Buildings, Lombard-street, E.C. 
May 1, 1865, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Loren), 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 
The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 
Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 
Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable Swe peculiar to this Company. 


Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. 
Prospectuses, and every information, on application to 


SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 


i eam EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—LIFE, FIRE, 
AND GUARANTEE. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of the Company was 
held June Ist, H. WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
EXTRACT FROM THE Report, 
Premiums on the New Lrrz anp GuarantzeE Policies issued during 
the Year 1864, amounted to axa ote ees sue cvs ... £23,149 16 6 
Premiums on Fires Insurances from June last ... a + 13,259 17 11 
The Gross Amount actually received in Premiums during the Year 
was... én ove ave ees soe ees ae ia +» 169,658 12 7 
The Life and Guaranteed Claims paid during the Year 1864 .,, .. 86,717 410 
INCREASE IN THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY ... ase one 52,925 18 10 
THE UNION OF THIS SOCIETY AND THE BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
SunscripeD Capita is raised to upwards of .,.. ase aha -. 700,000 0 O 
AnnvaL Incoms to upwards of . tes sis is ose --- 300,000 0 0 
The Premium Lycoms from new business during the last two months, 
at the rate of more than per year oe 50,000 0 0 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectus may be obtained from the Head Offices, 
2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 69, King William-street, London, E.C, 


| Pianeta AND LANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000. 


London—73 and 74, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. Liverpool—BROWN’S 
BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 


With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies, 














Cuarrman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the National 
Discount Company), 


At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th APRIL at Liverpool, it was 


stated, as the 
RESULT of OPERATIONS for the Year 1864, that the 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to..........ccccccceeeseeececeeteesereeeeesees £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous Year Of...........:csseccsecseeceeees 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted tO .......4...:sses000 - 67,065 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected for ...,. . 340,699 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMG........ccccccsceceerecsesseseterseesereerens 9,697 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST, JAMES’S STREET, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
The following figures will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company :— 





The amount assured in 1862 WAS .......ccccccsecsseereceeeeeeeees £151,065 
Ditto a A TE. gh. . cosassnrccacsenncreonseviardacess 194,152 
Ditto pi WOU oe ecrhteteat sacs s-saeceinesand 2€6,450 
To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates and liberal 
management. 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some ca:es to 
four-fifths of the premiums paid, 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared to grant the public the full value of the Reduction of 
Duty, and to issue Annual Policies, charging the reduced rate of duty, 1s. 6d. per 
cent., from the date when the change shall come into operation. 

They will also issue Policies tor any amount, free of Charge for stamp. 

All descriptions of Fire and Life Insurance business transacted at moderate 
rates. 

Claims liberally settled. 

This being the bonus year, Life Policies should be taken out prior to the 3lst 
December, to secure ultimate advantages. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1864... £2,304,512 7 11 


ANNUAL REVENUE FROM ALL SOURCEG............... £565,458 16 2 
OFFICES: 
TENN, he be oa Sia pha ee vos so SRE ieea ba 61, Threadneedle-street. 
West-end Branch.........cccccccccssscsecessseces 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 











SPECIAL NOTICE, 
MEDICAL, AND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 
The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, aud all With-Profit Policies 
in force on the 30th June, 1866, will participate. Assurances effected before 
June 30th, 1865, will participate on Two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year’s 
additional share of Profits over later Policies. 
Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFS, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


co GENERAL LIFE 





SIDE 


G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEA 
A ARRANGEMENTS. 

LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, AND HUNSTANTON. 
First Class. Third Class. 


Fares (each person). Second Class. 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 82s. Od. ... 258. Od. — 
Weekly Tickets..............ccsscseass 25s. Od. 203. Od, lis. Od. 
LONDON TO ALDBOROUGH., 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 26s. Od. 21s. Od. _ 
Weekly Tickets.............0....00006 25s. Od. 20s, Od. lis, Od 
LONDON TO HARWICH. 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s. Od. 16s. OF. o.. -- 
Weekly Tickets.......0.......csseeeee 17s. 6d. 12s. 6d. ... 83, 6d. 


of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 


Available by any train 
vid Colchester and Woodbridge only; and to Hun- 


Aldborough, and Harwich, 
stanton vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than three 
persons, The tyme may be extended on the payment of a small per-centage at the 
seaside stations. 

Extra tickets may also during the month be obtained at the seaside stations, to 
enable one member of each family party to travel to Londom and back at half the 
monthly fumily ticket fares, 

A Special Fast Train, lst, 2nd, and 3rd class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10 a.m.; anda Return Fast Train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 9.55 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about 3) hours. 

For further information, address or apply to the Superintendent, Saperintendent’s 
Office, Bishopsgate Station, London, By Order. 








-% . ‘ r ~ ~T ‘ a 
| OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 45 and 49, 
J Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
Present number of Beds for In- Patients, 66. 
Weekly Attendance of Out-Patients, 1,500. 

The Committee, in order to meet the numerous and ever-increasing applications 
for admission, have effected alterations that will enable them at once to open a new 
ward, containing six beds; other alterations are in progress which will permit a 
further addition of nine beds, total fifteen, entailing an additional expenditure of 
nearly £3) per annuum, 

The Committee earnestly solicit AID. The Hospital is not endowed, but entirely 
depends on voluntary support, . 

Bankers—Messrs, Williams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin-lane ; Messrs. Hoare, F!eet- 
street; Messrs. Herries, St. Jumes’s-street. 





F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
May, 1865. 








O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S. 
(late of King’s College), continues to give his personal and prompt atteotion 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen engaged in medicine, law, Jite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations, The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given, Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 
Professional Agency, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 





ARRETT & CO’S MONTHLY STOCK SHARE AND 
MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 
Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk. Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charipg-cross. 








PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davin Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Athenaum. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—“ Navnpin has a magical lens: he is the Photographer of all 


the notabilities,”—Sun. 

AUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10 to4 daily. Admis- 
siowon presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from .Carte-de-Visite to Full 
Size. Miniatures coloured ; Faded Pictures reproduced; Oil Paintings and Pho- 
tographs copied; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 
graphic work executed. NAUDIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artists 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—‘‘ Naudin has opened a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighBourhood of South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of London. We can con- 
fidefitly assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published.” 


NAUDIN, Photographic Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 





OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom, Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, @s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arius impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, 


5 vn PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
e following Monograms, Crests, Xc., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

‘is 15 5 liam Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
1e wor.d, 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare aud valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. COLLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane, 








YULLETON’S HERALDIC OF VICE, for Engraving Arms on 
/ Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s. ; Crest-Plate, fs.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 
‘On LLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 
Hall-marked, engraved wit any Crest, ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The IfAll-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold,— 
fr. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 


2S. ; 








NULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

/ 213., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address, Any person can 
use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane). 


‘ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, Is., 

/ post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style,1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 60 Emboesed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 
riuted inside, all complete, 13s. Gd. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner ot St. Martin’s-lane). 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
4 Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 6500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 2ls.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 


lane), 
the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s, 6d.; 


> 


p 
l 








(QULLETON'S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 
Set of Numbers, 2s, 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


D 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more than 150 

years, remains unrivalled for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most 
*xtensive and complete, affording a choice to the taste and means of every 
purchaser, The following are some of the prices for [vory-handled Knives—each 
blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and warranted :— 


suited 


Per doz. s. d. | s.d. ac i sas 8. 8. 
TAS BMIVEG. vicciscecsenees 140 ; 180 19o | 230 25 29 | 33 
Dessert GiGO ccvssrevcseress -12 0 12 0 15 0 | 18 0 20 23 28 
Carvers, Joints, per pair. 46 5 6 6 i F*# N 9 11 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. The best 
4 : 
_4 manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. Every article stamped with our 
mark and guaranteed, 

















FIDDLE. BEADED. KING'S. LILY. 

znd qua Best. znd.! Best, 2nd.| Best. Best. 

Per dozen. . s.d, | a.d,; 8. 8. 8. 8. s. d. 

Table Spoons.........cccceseeeeee | 33 0 i090! 44] 5S | 64) 66 683 0 

Pable Forks ..ccascsccsossesenss 31 0 530144! 66 54 64 5a O 
Dessert Forks ....s.ceseseeeeees |} 230 | 290)|32| 40 | 37| 46 400 | 
Dessert Spoons,........seseereee 240 | 300) 32 12 | 37 13 220 | 

Tea Spoone,,,.......cceceeeseeees: 146 |/180]22) 2 | 26 32 26 0 

New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Pricea FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS 


And PUOST-FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William-street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


eters BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS ana 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of 
prices. He also supplies Bedding, manulactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 12s, 
each. Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1. 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and 
japanned deal, always on show. These are made by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, at 
his Manufactory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is guaranteed, China Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


WS 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
' _ITRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Liustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electre-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chininey-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and €, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
men-yard, London. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Obeerve the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
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SO ODD A Di ss 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Chmates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 


DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
IN ALL THE CLANS. 


OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 
Entrance at THE CORNER 





THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
} EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms, They have therefore erected large 
and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles, 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light an@ ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothie Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
ret apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms, A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
yarious woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatlyincreased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. — 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personel attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old epring mattrass, 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 


by post. 
94,197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 


> 


] 
H EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, Ke. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY, 

Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 34s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 

Sherry, 42s., 4Ss., 64s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 3@s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 4Ss., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 


782.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c. 


PORT. 

For ordinary use, 24s., 80s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “* Beeswing,” 48s., 60s.; choice 

Port of the famed vintages 18417, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 
CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 

45s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s,, 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 81s., 06s. 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 203., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, @0s., 72s.; 
Céte Rotie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, A&c.; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c. 

HOCK. 

Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s. ; 

Liebfraumilch, @0s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 488., 60°.; Muscate,, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzherg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 668., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cogna:>, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 


1855), 144s. per dozen. YToreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 156, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Originally esteblished A.D. 1667.) 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ALL KINDS. 








OWLAND’S KALYDOR exerts the most soothing, cooling, 


g 

and purifying action on the skin, eradicates freckles, pimples, discolora- 
tion, and other cutaneous visitations; realizes a healthy punty of complexion, 
and a softness and delicacy of skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by 
all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and beware of 
spurious and pernicious articles under the name of ‘‘ Kalydor.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Joy for Invalids.—The greatest and 
best chemical combination of the very finest balsams dwells in this excellent 
medicine, which to be praised needs only a single trial. The purifying power of 
these excellent Pills strongly recommends them to the use of families in which any 
constitutional weakness or deleterious taint exists. Holloway’s medicine has the 
most renovating eflect when the system has become debilitated by dissipation, 
over-indulgence, or long-continued illness. The Pills acting gently as alteratives, 
aperients, and tonics, impart strength and energy to the whole body, No mischief 
can possibly result from the use of this world-esteemed remedy. Innocent in 
nature, and harmless in action, it is admirably adapted for every delicate con- 
stitution. 








AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHANCERY.— 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was undoubtedly 
the inventor—eminent hospital physicians ef London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, there- 
fore, are cautioned agzinst using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is aflirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for 
CONSUMPTION, CCUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 
Despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that the only remedy 
for Cholera, &c., was Chlorcdyne.—See The Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. J. T. 
DAVENPORT, 483, Great Russell-street, Loneéon, W.C., sole manufacturer, 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words ‘Dr, J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne” on the Government stamp. 





i ) INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 
as the best remedy for Gout and stomachie disorders of every kind; and as a mild 
aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 
LiINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &e., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists, 

Cavrion,—See that * Dinretord & Co.” is on each bottle and red Jabel over 

the cork. 





Th i it 2 7 : 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Pr'ce Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box. 
FESHE manifold advantages to the Heads of Families from the 
| possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted to with 
confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary sickness, occuring in 
temilies more or less every cay, sre 60 obvious to all, that no question can be raised 
of its importance to eve y housekeeper in the kingdom, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstructions, the 
distressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex; Depression of Spirits, 
Duiness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimpies, and Sallowness of the 
Skin, and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


4 . 


Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at his 
residence, %, Grosctenor-slreet, Grosvenor-square. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
- 1 y — , 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
Role Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natura], durable, end comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specilie gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any vet preduced, They are sell-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all. 

Ciergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this eystem particularly 
adapted to their wants; 1t combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication, 
Consultation free. Observe.—*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 











TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 
30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), 

Folicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ‘These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are selt-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supped at ; rices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy 

utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet, 

*,” No connection with any one of the same name, 





NEW EDITION,—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 
Garriev’s Pamphict on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—JDlorning Herald. 
These Tecth are supplied on the principle of cepillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supphed at moderate charges, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTAEBLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON: 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City Esranuisuxent—€4 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
184, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





Just Published, 2rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Tilustration, 


KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. By 
ROBERT J. JOKDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofula; 
treatment for superficial, aud deep-seated ulcers ; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clea, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
«This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and practical,’”"— 
Medical Times und Gazette, August 4th, 180. 
To be had direct from the Author, 29,.George-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 
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VOID MEDICINES: they always aggravate chronic 
complaints, but DU BARRY’S Delicious Health-resturing REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, invariably 
cures them, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, heaithy liver, 
pure blood, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and energy to the most disordered 
or enfeebled, We extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure, No. 58,216, of the 
Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, of a liver complaint, wasting away for seven years, 
debility and nervousness, unable to attend to anything, with a nervous palpi'ation 
all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, the most intolerable nervous 
agitation, and dreadfully low-spirited,—Cure, No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord-Lieut. of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia.—No. 49,832. ‘‘ Fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting. Maria Joly.’’—Cure, No. 46,270. Mr. 
James Roberts, of Frimley, Surrey, of 33 years’ diseased Jungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, and partial deafness.—Cure, No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.— 
Cure, No. 54,816. The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, ‘ of 
indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.” — 
In tins, 1lb., 28. 9d.; 2lb., 4s. 6d.; 12Ib., 228.; 241b., 408.—DU BARRY & CO., 
77, Regent-street, London; also 61, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63, 
150, and 298, Oxford-street; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. 








| ORD LYTTELTON.—The JUNE NUMBER of “ POR- 
TRAITS OF MEN OF EMINENCE” contains a Portrait and Short 
Memoir of LORD LYTTELTON, also of SIR JOHN F. BURGOYNE and SIR 
JAMES CLAKK, M.D. Twenty-four Parts of this Publication have now been 
issued, each containing Three Portraits and Biographies of Men of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art. Price 2s. 6d. each, 
London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


]_ONDON.—CHAMBERS'S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 
PsEil—CHAMBERS'S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 


|: Speed and SUSSEX.—CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE- 
BOOK. 


*.* Contain Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
One Shilling each. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





**The volume itself is as agreeable a companion as need be for atwo or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage,”’—Sunday Times. 


Now Ready. 2nd edit., 254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d. 
ITS : a COLLECTION of the best TALES contributed to 


‘*Temple Bar,” ‘‘ Once a Week,” ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ &c. By LEWIS 

HOUGH, M.A. 

‘*The opening paper reminds us of the late Mr, Albert Smith.””—Ziloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper. 

‘‘They are all written in a dashing, pleasant, semi-comic style.’’—JIllustrated 
London News, 

“Mr. Hough has a fund of good, hearty humour, upon which he is continually 
drawing without any danger of exhausting it.”’-—Pudlic Opinion. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 5s, 
icra AND SPIRITUALISM : the Experiences of 
a Sceptic. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Aurelia.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s. 
| I IDDEN SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. PARKER, of 
Manchester, 
‘*The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for clearness of thought 
and language. Al! seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. Nature 
is everywhere in the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. There is no 


speaking for speaking’s sake—no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.’’—British Standard, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 


cable to all Departments of Commercial Engagement. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





f- : Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
MANUAL GF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 


consisting of the Latin and oe gor names of those likely to come before 
the Botanical Student, with other useful information. By LEO H. GRINDON. 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
GRINDON. 
The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to 1X., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s. 6d, 
**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,”’—Stun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C, 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
| Melon DICTIONARY.—A New and Comprehensive 


Dictionary of the English Language, as spoken and written, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. By HYDE CLARKE, 
D.C.L., Author of an * English Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d.; half roan, 5s. 6d. ; or with Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ; 
half morocco, 6s. Grammar separately, price ls. 

**In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it far surpasses any 
other work of the kind that we are acquainted with.” —Reader. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner, 


Complete in 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
By H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S. 
This work contains descriptions of nearly 2,000 species, interspersed with 
observations on their peculiarities and times of appearance, &c., and is illustrated 
with more than 200 woodcuts, 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


EWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.— Messrs. 

Cox & Wyman, Printers of ‘‘THE BUILDER,” and other First-class 
Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of Newspapers and Periodicals 
to the nnusual Facilities their Establishment presents for the production of the 
above class of Work, mth regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam 
Printing Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 




















NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, from his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By ELIZA METEYARD. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Vol. I. 8vo., with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. 21s. 


** A very beautiful and valuable book.” —Examiner. 


BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count MAFFEI. 


**These volumes combine the value of history with the entertainment of a 
romance.”—London Review.’ 


YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rey. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, R.T.Y.C. S8vo., Illustrated, 15s. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and ABROAD. 
By Lord EUSTACE CECIL, 8vo., 14s. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 


‘Two entertaining volumes.”’——Times. 

ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS of BORNEO. 
By F. BOYLE, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod.” 
*€ This book is full of good thought and good writing.””—E-raminer. 


ROSE AYLMER’S HOME. 3 vols. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 


** A graceful and refined story.””-—Atheneum. 
A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of “ Cousin 
Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 


MISS CAREW. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of 











** Barbara’s History.” 3 vols, [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Now Ready, in Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
rFFXHE LACEMAKERS: Sketches of Irish Character; with 
: some Account of the Effort to Establish Lacemaking in Ireland. By Mrs, 
MEREDITH. - 


Just Published, in Crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, toned paper, 
HE LAND OF THE GOSPEL. Notes of a Journey in the 
East. By EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, Author of “The Redeemer,” &c, 
‘‘ Really well written, and thoroughly well worth reading.” — Court Circular, 
IIT. 
Now Ready, in Crown Svo., price 5s, cloth, Second Edition, 


\ ONEY; A Popular Exposition in Rough Notes. With 
| Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic Beneficence. By T, BINNEY. 
“A very complete view of the doctrine of Christian beneficence.’’—Daily News. 
IV. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 
RAKI THE DAIMIO: a Japanese Story of the Olden 
Time. By MONA B. BICKERSTAFF, 
** A most entertaining and informing story.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
we 
Now Ready, in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., price 7s. cloth, 
~\YMBOLS OF CHRIST. By CHARLES STANFORD, 
iN Author of ‘‘ Central Truth,” ‘‘ Joseph Alleine,” &c. 
**A most delightful volume.”— Weekly Review. 
VI. 
In Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


rs 





HE JEWISH TEMPLE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH: a Series of Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews, By R, 
W. DALE, M.A. 
** The book is a remarkably good one.” — Churchman. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row, 
OTICE— MILDRED ARKELL, the New Novel, by 


Mrs. WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” is now ready at all the Libraries 
in 3 vols.—TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 
This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 


| Fstacnstesianes a Lancashire Story By BENJAMIN 
BRIERLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 











This Day is Published, in 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author of “ The Field of Life,” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 13, Catherine-street. 


lage LEIGH, the New Novel, by ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” ia ready this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, the best in the world. 
One large handsome volume, with 700 wood engravings, 17,000 critical notes, 
140,000 marginal readings, chronological tables, and family register. The largest 
stock of Family Bibles in the kingdom, from 10s. to 20 guineas, at JOHN FIELD’S 
great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; Department for dressing-cases 
and bags, 53, Regent-street, 


IELD’S GUINEA IVORY-BOUND CHURCH SERVICES, 
first quality, with gilt rims, clasp, and monogram; a beautiful gift-book. 
Pocket Bibles, with rims and clasp, from 2s. to £3. 3s. Prayer Books, with rims, 
from 1s. to £4. 4s, Elegant Church Services, from 2s. to £5. 5s. The largest, 
cheapest, and best stock in the world at FIELD’S, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; 
Department for dressing-cases and bags, 53, Regent-street. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 
Bible pictures ; a pictorial Sunday Book forthe young. Handsomely bound, 

price 4s. 6d. Post-free from JOHN FIELD’S great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s- 
quadrant, The largest stock of juvenile books in London. 
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LUMLEY? s POEMS. 





Just Published, Feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 


A NEW 


BY 


VOLUME OF POEMS. 


MAJOR W. 


B. LUMLEY, 


Author of “ The Ironsides: a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 
CONTENTS. 


A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 

THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

THE MARATHON OF THE EAST. 

VIVE ET SEMPER SPERA. 

THE LAST REQUEST. 

RELIGION A LA MODE, 

STANZAS TO SAINT ANNE 

ITALY. 


The little Sonata styled “ The Adieu ”’ 


bo 


Dan oe co 


v=) 


10. MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 

11. THE LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 

12. ELLENBEL. 

13. THE ADIEU. 

14. VOLUNTEERING. 

15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 

16. A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED AND 
MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


HONOURED 


has been set to an Air composed by the Author, the Music of which is appended to this work, 








LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO, DOVER STREET, W. 
NEW BOOKS MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
JUST NIMMO. aa a ‘ 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. 


Just Published, price 7s, 6d., in Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 
A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LLD, 


Author of “‘ History of English Literature,” ‘‘ History of England,” &c. &c. 


CoNnTENTS, 
. ICILIUS THE CENTURION : a Tale of the Early Roman Period. 
. THE WERE-GILD OF EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of the Saxon Period, 
. HOW SIR EUSTACE CRISPIN LOST AND FOUND HIS HAWK Tale 
of the Norman Period. 
. ALICE DALE’S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of the Tudor Period. 
5. SATIN AND SAD-COLOUR: a Tale of the Stuart Period, 
6, SQUIRE HAZELRIG’S INVESTMENT IN SOUTH SEA STOCK: a Tale of 
the Early Brunswick Period. 


Ct we 


- 


‘These ‘ Pictures’ are pleasant and spirited, and the author certainly succeeds 
inhisaim. . . . The pictures of the hfe and manners are vivid aud graphic, and 
we feel no difliculty in accepting the author’s assurance that they are literally 
faithful to the most recent results of antiquarian research. ‘ The work is 
beautifully printed and got up, and will make an acceptable gift- book,”’—The 
Atheneum, 

‘Dr. Collier has attempted to be instructive and interesting, and he has 
succeeded.”’—The Daily Review. 

*€ A perusal of the bouk will satisfy anybody that the author has not only done 
his duty well but brilliantly. Indeed, when we take into account the 


immense amount and accuracy of the historical details, the masterly grouping of 


these details round one great central person or incident, the wide sweep of canvas, 
and the brightness of the colouring, we rise from a perusal of the book at a loss to 
know whether we have been most instructed or entertained,”—The Edinburgh 
Courant, 


Just Ready, Post 8vo,, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 
Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,” &c. 


**This is an admirable book, faithfully done, and full of thorough appreciation of | 


the celebrated French author, whom Mr, Clarke justly considers the greatest Comic 
Dramatist after Shakespeare that the world has yet produced.”—Literary Gazette. 

** All honour, to take no higher ground, to the writer whose pages supply 
unfailing food for honest laughter; and there are few in that respect equal to 
Moliére.’”’— The Reader. 

** No one who would fully relish Moliére should omit to read this volume of his 
‘ Characters.’ —Morning Advertiser. 

“ This will be found an amusing and instructive volume. It may safely be recom- 
mended as among the best we possess upon one of the wittiest, wisest, and most 
amiable of Frenchmen. "Edinburgh Courant, 


Just Ready, in Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s, 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS. 
By JAMES HANNAY, 
Author of “ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &e. &c. 


** Mr. Hannay is a terse, pungent, and epigrammatic writer, with a good deal to 
say on a great many topics, and a good deal that is worth listening to. ..se is 
very amusing in many parts. He is a well-read man, and he writes in that 
positive, confident, ‘ slashing’ style, which most readers like, He is often 
picturesque, always vigorous, and incisive.’”—London Review. 


THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 
In 2 vols, Demy 8vo., cloth, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


LIFE & WRITINGS OF SIR RICHARD 
STEELE, 
SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, AND PATRIOT, 


With his Correspondence, and } — of es Contemporaries, With Portrait 
on Stee 


By H. R. MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” «‘ Thomas 
Moore: His Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” &e. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO., 
Bondon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


FRESH COPIES of all the BEST BOOKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the HIGHER 
CLASS of FICTION, continue to be added to MUDIE’S SELECL LIBRARY as 
the demand increases. 

First-class Subscription (for a constant succession of the newest Books), One 
Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 


Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses Postage-free on Application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Zémited), New Oxford-street. 
BELLE BOYD. i 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. Post 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 


BELLE BOYD IN CAMP AND PRISON. 
With an Introduction by A FRIEND OF THE SOUTH. 
& CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 


Written by Herself. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, 


On the 20th Seed in 8vo., 650 pp., cloth, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 


WITH NOTICES OF 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
AND ITS CHIEF OCCUPANTS IN FORMER TIMES. 
By J. T. GILBERT, Esq., 


Member of the Council and Librarian of the Royal Irish Academy, Hon, Sec, 
Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, Author of ‘* The History 
of Dublin,” &e. 


JAMES DUFFY, Wellington Quay ; and London: Fatt Paternoster-row. 


Dublin : 








This Day, 
CONVERSION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE 


REV. JAMES SAURIN. 
Feap. 8vo., bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 23. 6d. 





London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 


PUBLIC OPINION: 


A Comprehensive Summary of the Press throughout the World 
on all important Current Topics. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
And in Monthly Parts, 9d. and 11d. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 13s 


; Stamped, 3d. 
YEARLY 


Price 2d. 
Post-office Orders payable to I. SEAMAN. 
NOTICE. —The Part for May is now ready, price 9d. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF MR. READE’S POEMS. 
Now Ready, price 18s., cloth, in 3 vols., Feap. 8vo., each of which may be had 
’separately, price 6s. 


— POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN EDMUND READE, 


with final Revisions and Additions, 


Vol. I.—*“ Italy,” ‘ Youth as it Passed,” and “ Lyrical Poems,” price 6s. 

Vol, I1.—* Man in Paradise,”’ ‘Cain the Wanderer,” *‘ The Deluge,” and Minor 
Poems, price 6s. 

Vol. IlI.—*‘ Catiline,” ‘ The Episode,” ‘* Revelations of Life,’’ and ‘* The 
Laureate Wreath,” price 6s. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 





[In a few days. | 


Next Week, 


London : 
May, AGE IN THE WORLD, according 
Scripture and Science, By AN ESSEX RECTOR. 


REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


to Holy 
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NEW BO 
READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





NOW 
MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 








«(4 stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country.”’ 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, price 28s., with a Portrait of 
the Author, Map and Plans illustrating the Route, 


A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, | 


1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 











SPRING 


*' A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto | 
unvisited, except under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of a | 


mere senseless corpse in a coffin. He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would 
have recited at Olympia tban like a commonplace voyager of the nineteenth 
century. He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness of the old Greek, 
combined with ube careful eloquence of a trained orator; and his crowded audience 
admired and applauded the accomplishments of the epeaker, no less than they 
appreciated the interest of the primeval Eastern country thus brought before their 
eyes.”"—" Quarterly Review’’ on Mr. Pulgrave’s Paper, read Lefore the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This Day is Published, Second edition, 3 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price £1, lls. 6d. 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: 
A STORY OF TWO FAMILIES. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Austin Elliot,” 
** Ravenshoe,” &c. 


* One of the most enjoyable books we have ever read.”"—Glasgow Herald, 
** He handles his materials in masterly fashion, and creates his effects without 
effort.” — Court Circular, 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By LADY DUFF-GORDON. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 


MISS RUSSELL’S HOBBY. 
A NOVEL, 


2 vols., Crown S8vo., price 12s. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN, 
Author of ‘* The Statesman’s Year-Book,” &c. With a Vignette Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. :¢ 
epemeniapisacage s f-”’ 
po 
MR. TREVELYAN’S “ CAQY NPORE.” 





** A volume that can scarcely miss popularity.’’—The Times. 


CAWNPORE. 
By G. O. TREVELYAN, Author of the ‘‘ Competition Wallah.” 


Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings, from 
Photographs, of the Burial-Ground and the Well. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d. 





« . . . We should he inclined to predict for bis story the success of those few 
works which go straight to the popular heart, and are read and thumbed by 
thousands upon thousands of persons who, in general, care little for books, which 
are sown broadcast over the Jand in cheap editions; which lure the schoolboy from 
his play, and the factory girl from sleep; which charm the pensioner on his wooden 
bench, and the shepherd on his lonely hill.’—Times, May 31. 


MACMILLAN & Co., 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 





New Volumes of the “‘ Golden Treasury ”’ Series. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


Edited from the best Printed and Manuscript Authorities, with Copious Glossarial 
Index, and a Biographical Memoir. By ALEXANDER SMITH, 


vols., handsomely bound in cloth, with Vignette and Design, by J. B., 
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